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^-  INTRODUCTION. 

About  150  librarians,  library  assistants,  library  trustees,  members  of 
library  commissions  and  their  friends  went  from  the  eastern  and 
middle-western  states  to  the  27th  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  which  met  at  Portland,  Oregon,  July  4  to  11, 
1905.  Most  of  the  party  traveled  on  a  special  train  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  After  the  conference  about  125  joined  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  Alaska.  A  few  visited  California ;  a  large  party  stopped  on 
the  way  home  to  see  Yellowstone  Park ;  a  small  party  returned  by 
Duluth  and  the  great  lakes. 

The  journey  gave  much  pleasure  to  all.  The  Alaska  party  while 
on  the  steamer  asked  a  committee  whose  names  are  given  below  to 
prepare  a  book  of  views  and  notes  as  a  souvenir  of  the  trip.  That  com- 
mittee herewith  presents  the  result  of  its  work. 

In  response  to  return  postals  about  200  copies  of  the  souvenir  book 
were  subscribed  for  at  $2.00  each.  The  committee  found  that  these 
subscriptions  would  pay  for  printing  a  book  of  views ;  but  would  not 
cover  the  additional  cost  of  making  more  than  25  or  30  half-tones  of 
photographs  taken  by  members  of  the  party.  Railroad  and  steam- 
ship lines  were  asked  to  contribute  cuts  or  photographs  to  insert  in 
the  book.  They  responded  very  generously,  as  follows: 
CC*  New  York  Central  Railway,  2  photographs. 
6S       Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  13  half-tones,  one  line  cut  and  500  maps. 

C.  W.  Smith,  Seattle,  16  half-tones. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  12  photographs  and  one  line  cut. 

Southern  Pacific  Railway,  Shasta  Route,  8  half-tones. 
'     Northern  Pacific  Railway,  35  half-tones,  500  prints  of  N.  P.  seal,  and 
one  line  cut. 

Northern  Steamship  Co.,  7  half-tones. 

It  was  not  found  possible  to  use  all  the  cuts  received.  Friends  made 
pen  drawings  of  Alaskan  curios.  About  30  half-tones  were  made 
from  photographs  taken  en  route. 


The  text  is  a  composite.  Lists  of  the  several  parties  and  itine- 
raries have  been  added  to  complete  the  record. 

The  compilation  of  a  book  of  this  sort,  entails  much  correspondence 
and  is  subject  to  vexatious  but  unavoidable  delays. 

It   was   found   possible,   once   the   book   was   on   the   press,   to   print 

more  than  200  copies  at  small  additional  expense.     Consequently  each 

original   subscriber   will   receive   two   copies   for   the   $2.00   subscribed. 

A  few  copies  have  been  printed   for  those  who  generously  lent   cuts, 

and  a  few  remain  to  be  sold.     For  these  the  price  is  fixed  at  present 

at  $2.00  each,  postage  paid. 

John  Cotton  Dana, 

Mary  W.  Plummer, 

Theresa  Hitchler, 

Committee. 
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THE  OUTWARD  JOURNEY. 

To  us  of  the  eastern  seaboard  few  things  are  more  inspiring  than 
the  beginning  of  a  journey  into  our  great  West.  The  mountains,  lakes 
and  rivers ;  the  plains  and  the  mountains  again ;  the  growing  crops, 
the  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  the  great  cities ;  and,  above  all,  the 
thousands  of  peaceful  and  prosperous  towns,  villages  and  hamlets, 
where  life  is  quietly  lived  and  intelligence  spreads  apace — these  seem 
to  come  before  one  in  a  rush  as  he  steps  upon  the  car  to  go  westward. 

On  Monday  evening,  June  26,  the  journey  began  for  the  thirty- 
odd  librarians  packed  in  the  sweltering  confusion  of  the  Grand  Central 
Station  in  New  York  City.  Three  special  cars  formed  part  of  the 
regular  train  that  pulled  out  at  six  o'clock.  The  New  Yorker  who 
leaves  home  by  way  of  the  New  York  Central  has  always  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that,  however  uninteresting  and  unattractive  the  rest  of 
his  journey  may  be,  the  first  stage  of  it,  along  the  Hudson  river,  is 
sure  to  be  beautiful.  And  on  this  particular  evening  the  cool  wave 
that  greeted  the  travelers,  once  outside  the  city,  made  doubly  pleasant 
the  pleasure  of  dining  with  a  fine  sunset  over  the  water  and  the  hills  for 
an  accompaniment.  It  seemed  a  good  omen  for  a  scenic  trip,  and  it  proved 
one  that  did  not  fail. 

At  ten  o'clock  Albany  was  reached,  and  here  the  special  cars  con- 
taining the  Boston  party  were  added  to  the  train.  Tuesday  morning 
saw  the  party  safely  ofif  from  Buffalo  at  7.30,  the  Washington  con- 
tingent   having    joined    the    company     there.       Although     Niagara     was 
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no  novelty  to  most  of  the  travelers,  it  was  as  inspiring  as  ever  and 
nearly  every  one  turned  out  of  the  sleepers  to  get  the  Falls  view  in  the 
ten  minutes  allotted.  A  holy  rage  filled  those  who  remembered  that 
private  greed  is  trying  to  take  from  humanity  this  world-renowned 
spectacle,  and  an  intense  desire  that  the  "powers  that  prey"  may  be 
defeated  in  their  object.  By  the  time  breakfast  was  over,  everyone 
felt  at  home,  and  personal  and  professional  conferences,  card  parties, 
naps  and  gossip  in  the  observation  car  were  the  accepted  occupations, 
as  they  continued  to  be  throughout  the  journey. 

There  were  three  hours  to  spare  in  Chicago,  which  was  reached 
at  7.30  p.  m.,  and  all  scattered,  some  to  walk  about  the  city,  many  to 
visit  the  Public  Library,  and  others  to  be  carried  off  by  friends  or 
relatives.  The  Chicago  and  middle-western  contingent  joined  the 
party,  and  the  special  cars  became  a  special  train. 

In  St.  Paul,  reached  the  next  morning,  some  enterprising  spirits 
took  the  trolley  to  Minneapolis,  while  others  made  their  way  to  the 
new  capitol  building,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  its  kind. 
An  automobile  conveyed  the  most  adventurous  and  up-to-date  spirits 
about  the  capital  city,  spicing  the  ride  with  the  usual  "close  shave," 
but  brought  its  passengers  back  as  safely  as  a  Cunarder,  in  time  for  the 
resumption  of  the  journey. 

From  this  point  on  the  route  was  new  to  nearly  all  the  party,  and  wide- 
open  eyes  became  their  distinguishing  characteristic.  The  "Soo"  road 
was  to  connect  them  with  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
though  not  the  smoothest  or  best-ballasted  in  the  world,  it  answered 
the  purpose. 

The  third  fine  sunset  was  seen  over  America's  fertile  plains,  where 
the  country  roads  cut  jet  black  lines  across  the  deep  green  of  the  com- 
ing wheat.  As  the  sun  dropped,  a  light  mist  rose  and  hung  close  to  the 
ground.  The  scattered  farmsteads,  sheltered  for  the  most  part  by  groups 
of  trees,  were  dotted  on  the  horizon  line  a  half-mile  or  more  apart.  The 
west  turned  golden,  the  hollows  dark,  and  then  the  mist  began  to  cut  from 
the  earth  the  houses,  trees,  barns  and  windmills,  and  their  tops  as  they 
showed  through  seemed  to  float  in  clouds  of  gray  and  gold. 

From  St.  Paul  on,  through  Wednesday  afternoon  and  all  day  Thursday 
no  stations  were  scheduled,  the  only  stops  being  those  made  for  water- 
ing the  engine,  and  taking  on  ice  and  provisions.  Whenever  these  oc- 
curred the  travelers  alighted  like  a  swarm  of  locusts  along  the  wayside, 
tramping  up  and  down  the  little  railway  platform,  scrambling  up  the  em- 
bankment for  flowers,  and  turning  a  battery  of  cameras  on  every  object  of 
interest.  Thursday  was  spent,  according  to  the  itinerary,  "en  route  west- 
ward through  North  Dakota  and  Assiniboia."    "We  are  an  elastic  coun- 
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try"  remarked  the  Rowdy  Journal  to  young  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  and  the 
truth  of  this  observation  would  have  been  disputed  by  none  of  those 
who  from  the  observation  car  platform  saw  mile  after  mile  dropping  away 
behind  them,  with  mile  upon  mile  to  come  still  stretching  far  ahead. 

Here  was  the  great  flax  and  wheat  country — level,  expressionless,  as 
far  as  eye  could  reach,  the  hazy  melting  of  earth  and  sky  almost  unbroken 
by  the  friendly  outline  of  trees  or  wooded  streams.  There  were  cattle 
upon  the  thousand  plains,  prairie  dogs  scuttling  about  among  their  resi- 
dences, now  and  then  broad  mud  patches  that  had  once  been  buffalo 
wallows,  and  several  times  old-fashioned  "prairie  schooners"  were  seen 
crawling  slowly  toward  some  land  of  promise. 

In  the  morning  the  train  reached  Portal,  the  doorway  to  the  Canadian 
border.  Here  the  American  flag  floated  from  the  railway  station,  while 
a  few  rods  away  at  North  Portal  the  Union  Jack  marked  British  terri- 
tory. The  little  country  store  did  a  thriving  quarter  of  an  hour's  trade  in 
picture  postal  cards  and  Canadian  stamps,  and  two  picturesque  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  who  watched  the  tourists 
with  languid  amusement,  went  down  to  fame  in  a  score  of  cameras. 

On  through  Assiniboia,  passing  Estevan,  Yellow  Grass,  and  other  little 
wayside  settlements,  the  train  reached  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  Pasqua  in  the  evening,  and  later  halted  for  a  moment  at  Moose 
Jaw,  which  every  one  learned  with  interest  is  used  "for  short"  in  place 
of  the  original  Indian  name,  "The-creek-where-the-white-man-mended-the- 
cart-with-a-moose- jaw-bone." 

Calgary,  reached  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  a  rambling  town — 
a  "ranching  city,"  the  time-table  calls  it, — spreading  out  along  the  Bow 
river,  and  overlooked  by  the  distant  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rockies. 
Indians  of  varied  sizes,  ages,  and  degrees  of  picturesqueness  were  group- 
ed about  the  station  and  among  the  tents  that  lined  one  side  of  the  nearest 
street,  and  camera  batteries  were  ranged  upon  them  promptly ;  with  un- 
expected results,  however,  for  as  each  snapshot  was  finished  the  victim 
made  an  onslaught  upon  its  possessor,  demanding  baksheesh  with  a  com- 
bination of  fierce  aboriginal  gestures  and  grunts  that  made  some  of  the 
palefaces  believe  that  instant  flight  was  the  only  preventive  of  scalping. 

The  mountains  disappointed  some  of  the  travelers  on  first  sight,  and  to 
some  they  seemed  theatrical,  unreal.  This  is  not  unusual.  Only  long 
companionship  brings  out  the  great  qualities  of  mountain  landscape.  The 
vision,  after  all,  is  so  little  and  the  comprehending  mind  so  much.  To 
some  a  mountain  seems  at  first  the  most  reserved  of  all  created  things,  yet 
comes  in  time  to  be  a  very  mother  of  emotions. 

For  the  three  hours  and  a  half  from  Calgary  to  Banff  the  watchers 
journeyed   toward   a  celestial  city,   whose   snow-and-silver  battlements 
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seemed  to  hang  in  the  distant  sky  Hke  some  cloud-built  vision.  Little  by- 
little  on  every  hand  snow-crowned  summits  hemmed  in  the  world — 
streaks  of  cloud  in  the  far  distance,  great  promontories  and  barren 
bulwarks  towering  close  above  the  tracks. 

At  11.30  the  train  arrived  at  Banff,  and  the  party  went  by  stage  or 
carriage,  a  few  preferring  to  walk,  to  the  delightful  Banff  Springs  Hotel. 
Banff  is  set  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Canadian  Rocky  Mountain  Park. 
The  hotel,  which  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  is  perched  on  a  magnificent  site,  on  the  bank  of  the  Bow  River, 
guarded  in  the  rear  by  the  towering  bulk  of  Mount  Rundle,  and  com- 
manding a  wonderful  view  of  the  great  ranges  and  the  streams  and  val- 
leys that  make  impressive  and  lovely  prospects  on  every  side. 

After  four  days'  travel  it  was  a  delightful  relief  to  set  foot  in  real 
rooms  again,  with  real  beds  to  look  forward  to  for  at  least  one  night,  and 
every  circumstance  combined  to  make  this  brief  rest  in  the  long  journey 
altogether  enjoyable.  The  weather  was  perfect.  Many  went  for  the  long 
drive  about  Tunnel  Moimtain ;  others  to  the  beautiful  Devil's  Lake,  pass- 
ing on  the  way  Buffalo  Park,  the  government  reservation  in  which  are 
some  two-score  buffalo,  and  numbers  of  moose,  elk,  deer,  and  angora 
goats;  while  two  aspiring  spirits  made  the  sharp  mountain  climb  to  the 
observatory  and  returned  to  receive  the  testimonials  of  their  associates 
who  started  with  them  but  fell  by  the  way ;  though  some  queer  or  self- 
satisfied  persons  said,  that  to  look  at  great  mountains  and  not  to  wish  to 
climb  them  is  to  show  sense  as  well  as  age.  "Love  thou  the  rose  and 
leave  it  on  its  stem,"  they  might  have  added,  with  Emerson  for  authority. 

Saturday  morning  came  the  general  exodus,  and  a  regretful  farewell 
to  Inglismaldie,  Stoney  Squaw,  Cascade  Mountain,  Razorback,  and  the 
many  sentinels  of  the  heights  which  even  during  that  brief  stay  had  be- 
come a  familiar  presence. 

Next  came  the  magnificent  run  to  Laggan,  through  Bow  Valley's 
wonderful  panorama  of  mountains.  The  colossal  bulk  of  Castle  Mountain 
rising  abruptly  from  the  valley,  with  its  bastions  and  turrets  linking 
heaven  and  earth,  gave  a  new  reality  to  the  words  of  Luther's  hymn ; 
while  beyond  and  filling  all  the  distance  were  high-piled  snow  peaks 
and  cloud-veiled  summits.  The  pretty  station  at  Laggan  is  built  in  the 
likeness  of  a  Swiss  chalet,  and  is  the  point  of  departure  for  Paradise  Val- 
ley, the  Lakes  in  the  Clouds,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks,  which 
lie  within  its  overshadowing  mountains.  Going  on,  the  road  soon 
leaves  the  Bow  Valley  and  climbs  the  summit  of  the  Rockies,  crossing 
the  great  divide  5000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  then  follows  the  line  of  the 
Kicking  Horse  River  down  the  western  slope,  past  Cathedral  Mountain 
and  around  the  mighty  base  of  Mount  Stephen.     At  the  Great  Divide, 
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where  a  rustic  bridge  spans  the  Httle  stream  that  on  the  one  hand  makes 
its  way  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  on  the  other  finds  its  outlet  in  the  Pacific, 
a  brief  halt  was  made,  and  those  who  chose  drank  from  the  waters  of  East 
or  West,  or  stepped  across  the  tiny  brook. 

From  Field  a  descent  of  1,500  feet  down  the  slope  of  the  Rockies  to  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  is  made  in  34  miles.  Part  of  the  way  lies  along 
ledges  blasted  in  the  sheer  walls,  through  the  deep  caiion  of  the  Kicking 
Horse,  from  which  the  train  emerges  into  the  wide  valley  of  the  Col- 
umbia, whose  broad  stream  flows  between  the  two  magnificent  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks,  the  latter  clad  with  forests  of 
spruce  and  fir  up  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Toward  the  latter  the 
railroad  bends  its  way  and  enters  upon  the  ascent  of  the  Selkirks  through 
the  narrow  gorge  where  the  Beaver  River  joins  the  Columbia. 

Here  begins  the  series  of  immense  snow  sheds  built  of  heavy  timber 
backed  with  rocks,  a  necessary  protection  against  the  winter  avalanches, 
but  an  annoyance  to  the  scenery-loving  tourist.  The  run  from  Beaver 
Mouth  to  Glacier  is  a  stifif  ascent,  through  a  wilderness  of  mountain 
peaks,  cut  by  torrents  and  dominated  by  Mount  Sir  Donald,  whose  co- 
lossal pyramid  towers  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  above  the  track  and  over- 
looks the  great  glacier  of  the  Illecillewaet.  The  glacier  is  about  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  Glacier  House,  along  a  good  trail,  and  nearly  every  one 
in  the  party  went  at  least  to  the  foot  of  the  ice  river.  Many  clambered 
about  on  the  ice  and  peered  into  the  green  translucent  clefts  and  ravines, 
and  a  number  in  their  eagerness  to  thoroughly  take  in  the  glacier,  enthusi- 
astically munched  small  fragments  of  it.  It  may  be  unwise  to  admit  dis- 
appointment, but  this  glacier  greatly  impressed  but  few.  It  was,  frankly, 
a  very  large  bank  of  snow  and  ice  in  a  huge  gulch  or  basin,  rather  dirty 
and  not  at  all  forbidding. 

But  the  glaciers,  we  later  learned,  must  be  seen  often,  and  afar  as  well 
as  near,  to  be  understood  and  admired.  At  seven  o'clock  the  train 
was  off  again.  Through  the  sunset  and  the  clear  twilight  the  travelers 
watched  spell-bound  the  descent  along  the  loops  of  the  Selkirks  by  which 
the  train  gains  the  valley  below.  A  great  double  S  is  cut  in  the  mountain- 
side, and  the  track  turns  and  doubles  and  sweeps  back  again,  and  in  pass- 
ing over  thirteen  miles  of  rail  gains  only  three  miles  of  distance.  At  sev- 
eral places  switches  run  from  the  track  up  a  gradual  slope  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  usually  at  points  where  the  track  is  steepest.  This  is  that  the 
engineer,  if  he  finds  the  train  getting  beyond  his  control,  may  signal  to  a 
switch-man  to  turn  his  train  off  upon  one  of  these  switches  to  slow  up. 

Sunday  morning  found  the  travelers  speeding  along  the  Fraser  river, 
past  canons  and  valleys  and  glimpses  of  wooded  country  rimmed  by 
mountains.  Beautiful  and  interesting  as  was  the  scenery  it  seemed  quiet 
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and  peaceful  after  the  wonders  that  had  gone  before,  and  a  welcome  set- 
ting for  a  day  of  rest.  Halts  were  made  at  several  of  the  small  stations. 
At  North  Bend,  where  beautiful  many-colored  poppies  in  the  station 
garden  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  travelers ;  at  Mission  Junction, 
where  cherries  and  newspapers  were  bought ;  and  at  noon  at  Sumas  City, 
where  the  international  boundary  line  was  seen,  cut  in  the  woods  on  the 
hillside.  All  through  the  afternoon  the  route  lay  along  the  Northern 
Pacific  through  the  state  of  Washington,  and  in  the  early  evening  the 
transcontinental  journey  closed  with  the  arrival  at  Seattle.  Here  the 
travelers  were  greeted  by  the  Tall  Totem,  kindly  and  hospitable,  who 
through  all  their  later  journeyings  acted  as  a  guardian  spirit,  and  were 
transferred  for  the  night  to  the  Hotel  Washington,  set  high  upon  its 
steep  terrace  overlooking  the  city,  Puget  Sound  and  the  distant  moun- 
tains. 

All  the  hotel  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  in  their  rooms  the 
visitors  were  welcomed  by  bunches  of  fragrant  flowers,  bearing  the  greet- 
ing of  library  friends  in  Seattle. 

Monday,  July  3,  the  first  day  of  the  second  week  of  travel,  was  for  the 
most  part  spent  at  Seattle.  In  the  morning  the  visitors  were  taken  in 
special  trolley  cars  through  this  beautiful  and  interesting  city,  and  out 
for  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Washington  and  its  lovely  park.  A  stop  was  made 
at  the  new  library  building,  now  nearing  completion,  and  several  found 
opportunity  to  visit  the  present  library,  which  is  doing  good  work  in  its 
temporary  and  inadequate  quarters.  The  fact  that  Seattle  was  visited 
twice  by  most  of  the  party,  and  three  or  four  times  by  many  who  made 
it  headquarters  from  which  to  make  brief  excursions,  gave  it  a  home-like 
familiarity  attaching  to  no  other  of  the  cities  visited.  Those  who  came  to 
know  it  best  piloted  the  others  about  like  native  guides. 

At  three  o'clock  all  were  off  on  the  two-hour  trip  on  the  steamer  Flyer 
across  Puget  Sound  to  Seattle's  rival,  the  city  of  Tacoma.  They  steamed 
down  the  Sound,  a  broad,  quiet  expanse,  from  a  city  of  150,000  to  one  of 
75,000.  Beyond,  toward  the  Pacific  and  south  of  the  straits  which  connect 
the  sound  with  the  ocean,  lay  a  mountain  region,  a  mere  fragment  of  one 
of  these  Northwest  states,  yet  with  an  area  more  than  a  third  of  all 
Switzerland.  Out  of  it  rose  the  snow-capped  Olympics,  beautiful  peaks, 
crowning  this  vast  forest-covered,  unexplored  wilderness,  which  still  lies 
beyond  the  northwestern  margin  of  so  much  of  our  country  as  man  as 
yet  has  begun  to  subdue.  To  the  east  Mt.  Rainier  showed  through  the 
clouds,  forty  miles  away,  most  gloriously  beautiful.  The  travelers  then 
felt  the  magnificence  of  this  new  land,  the  inland  seas,  the  great  rivers, 
the  mountains,  the  endless  forests,  the  valleys  fertile  beyond  belief,  and 
began  to  realize  the  future  Northwest  as  the  Northwesterners  will  fashion 
it.    Here  is  truly  an  empire. 
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A  reception  committee  was  awaiting  them  at  the  Tacoma  pier,  and  they 
were  taken  in  trolley  cars  for  a  trip  through  the  city  and  out  to  the  beau- 
tiful natural  park  with  its  wilderness  of  roses,  its  conservatories  and 
great  trees.  All  through  that  perfect  afternoon  there  were  glimpses  of 
Mount  Tacoma,  whose  silvery  cone,  hanging  in  the  sky  like  a  mysterious 
cloud,  was  later  seen  in  fuller  beauty  from  the  broad  veranda  of  the  hotel. 

Once  more  the  train,  and  then  Portland  at  7  a.  m.,  where  hospitable 
faces  greeted  the  guests  from  afar,  and  the  outward  journey  came  to  an 
end. 

II. 
THE  WEEK  IN  PORTLAND. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  American  Library  Association  descended 
upon  the  city  of  Portland.  With  proper  patriotism  it  celebrated  the  day 
by  holding  a  business  session,  and  through  the  week  gave  hard  work  the 
preference  over  play.  Wednesday  afternoon  a  reception  was  given  by  the 
directors  of  the  Portland  Library  Association  and  representatives  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Library  Association,  in  the  Art  Institute.  Corridors  and 
galleries  were  dressed  with  vines  and  flowers,  refreshments  were  served^ 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  Northwest  was  evident. 

Through  the  week  there  were  small  dinner  parties,  visits  to  the  fair, 
trips  about  the  city,  and  for  some  a  delightful  supper  and  evening  at  a 
nearby  ranch.  The  Hotel  Portland  proved  a  pleasant  abiding  place  and 
gave  good  opportunities  for  social  intercourse.  The  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  attracted  many.  It  was  charming  in  its  beautiful  natural 
setting,  and  in  the  skilful  grouping  of  buildings,  bridges  and  lagoons. 
The  Forestry  Building,  of  enormous  rough-barked  logs,  was  perhaps  the 
most  striking  structure.  The  exhibits  of  the  western  states,  Oregon,  Cal- 
ifornia, Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  were  of  particular  interest  and  the  Alaska 
building,  marked  by  fine  totem  poles,  was  notable  among  the  government 
departments.  One  notable  evening,  parties  gathered  for  dinner  on  the 
piazza  of  the  New  York  State  Building,  watching  a  red  sunset  over  the 
lagoon  and  later  the  new  moon  and  stars  and  the  earthly  fireworks  which 
competed  with  them  from  the  Exposition  grounds.  It  seemed  too  beau- 
tiful to  be  true. 

There  is  danger  that  the  Eastern  visitor  may  like  Portland  too  well. 
It  is  so  well  built;  so  beautiful  as  to  its  parks  and  streets  and  lawns  and 
roses  and  homes ;  so  well  conducted,  so  quietly  prosperous,  so  steady  and 
settled,  that  one  is  tempted  to  set  its  charms  too  high  against  the  swifter 
movement  and  the  cruder  look  of  its  sister  city  Seattle.  Portland  seems 
like  the  best  kind  of  New  England  town,  transported  to  a  kinder  climate. 
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It  profits  by  its  isolation.  Its  library,  its  art  museum,  its  public  schools 
and  its  academy,  and  all  that  go  to  make  a  city  grateful  to  its 
citizens,  including  a  strong  and  wholesome  newspaper,  all  those  are  what 
one  expects  of  the  best  Eastern  city,  and  rejoices  to  find  in  Portland. 
From  the  hills  behind  it,  up  which  great  trolley  cars  climb,  one  sees  the 
city  stretching  far  up  and  down  the  Willamette  river.  The  broad  valley, 
broken  by  clumps  of  trees,  sweeping  out  of  sight  to  the  south,  and  beauti- 
ful snow-capped  peaks  rising  to  the  north. 

Portland  is,  and  always  has  been,  Oregon.  The  state  holds  no  other 
great  city.  It  has  the  Columbia  river  commerce.  The  forests  on  the 
mountains  will  pay  it  annual  tribute  for  generations  to  come.  The  Will- 
amette valley  is  a  garden,  so  fertile  and  so  busy  and  so  large  that  four 
lines  of  railway  must  traverse  it  north  and  south  to  serve  its  needs.  Its 
grip  on  the  future  is  so  secure,  it  is  so  well  built  on  good  men  and 
fortune's  favors  that  while  it  can  never  hope  to  be  the  great  Northwest 
metropolis — nature  settled  that  matter  when  she  fashioned  Seattle's  point 
of  vantage — it  can  well  afford  to  work  with  dignity  and  without  undue 
haste,  and  remain  a  fair  and  wholesome  city. 

On  Friday  the  business  of  the  conference  ended,  and  the  following  day, 
Saturday,  an  all-day  excursion  vip  the  Columbia  River  was  given  by  the 
directors  of  the  Portland  Library  Association. 

The  Columbia  River  is  great,  and  swift.  It  has  the  majesty  of  the 
Mississippi  and  speaks  far  more  eloquently  of  power.  It  is  a  huge  roll- 
ing stream  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  torrent,  which  has  carved 
its  ways  through  mountains  which  now  rise  4,000  feet  abruptly  from  its 
shores.  From  these  mountains  fall  lovely  cascades,  like  famous  Mult- 
nomah, and  out  of  them  jut  great  promontories,  like  Cape  Horn.  A  few 
hours  upon  it  give  one  an  overwhelming  sense  of  its  vastness.  Recollec- 
tion strengthens  the  impression,  for  one  adds  then  to  the  thought  of  its 
great  volume,  its  mad  rush  and  the  mountains  which  guide  its  course, 
the  memory  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  its  upper  courses  across  Wash- 
ington, far  into  British  Columbia  and  again,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies, 
clear  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri.  This  was  Portland's  most  in- 
spiring day  for  the  travelers. 

The  excursion  was  the  last  formal  gathering  of  the  conference,  and 
many  were  the  expressions  of  regret  that  the  acquaintances  begun  or 
advanced  through  its  means  must  be  so  soon  broken.  Every  one  had  been 
told  that  to  come  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast  was  to  learn  the  real  meaning 
of  hospitality,  and  every  one  by  this  time  realized  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. Some  returned  directly  to  the  East,  taking  in  the  Yellowstone  on 
the  way;  some  departed  to  visit  friends  in  nearby  stations;  others  made 
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the  homeward  journey  by  way  of  California ;  but  most  packed  their  trunks 
for  the  eleven-day  voyage  to  Alaska.  To  all,  the  week  in  Portland  will  be 
a  pleasant  memory,  and  many  count  the  new  friendships  made  between 
East  and  West  as  the  best  result  of  the  Conference. 


III. 


ALONG  ALASKA'S  SHORES. 


"What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?"    The  115  librarians 
who  sailed  out  from  Seattle  on  the  City  of  Seattle,  Cap- 
tain O'Brien,  Master,  that  starry  evening  of  July  nth, 
didn't  know.     They  were  going  to  Alaska,  a  region  some- 
what nearer  the  North  Pole  than  they  had  been  before! 
and  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  they  had  a  general 
impression  that  it  was  a  very  cold  corner  of  the  world, 
as  their  trunks  and  bags  full  of  winter  underwear,  rugs, 
furs,  etc.,  testified ;  they  had  heard  that  there  was  scen- 
ery; and  they  knew  there  was  a  Greek  church  in  Sitka. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  barring  the  conscientious  few  who 
had  read  up,  or  the  unlucky  few  whom  previous  tour- 
ists had  informed,  the  members  of  the  party  entered 
the   new   Wonderworld   unpledged   and   uninstructed, 
which  is  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  for  a  voyage  of 
discovery.     The  only  regrets  with  which  they  started 
I  were  for  the  absence  of  those  who  had  elected  not  to 
^take  the  journey. 
A  half-moon  and  a  sky  full  of  stars  and  the  many  lights  in  the  hills  and 
valleys    of     Seattle    witnessed    the    departure,     and    the     whistles     blew 
for  Port  Townsend  before  all  voices  ceased  and  sleep  overtook  the  last 
wakeful  ones.  Having  heard  that  the  Alaska  trip  was  a  sleepless  one,  it 
being  impossible  for  eager  spirits  to  go  to  bed  and  leave  the  scenery,  the 
careful  New  England  guardian  on  the  very  first  day  posted  a  bulletin  re- 
questing those  who  sat  up  to  remember  in  silence  those  who  tried  to 
sleep — and  this  is  the  reason  that  instead  of  returning,  gaunt  and  hollow- 
eyed  like  most  ship-wrecked  (there  is  more  than  one  construction  to  be 
put  upon  the  term)  mariners,  the  disembarking  party  on  the  22d  looked 
as  if  it  had  really  rested.    The  plan  is  commended  to  all  Alaska  tourists. 

The  first  morning  dawned  hazy  with  dimly  discerned  mountains  which 
gradually  emerged  from  the  mist  except  for  their  tops  and  the  foothills  at 
their  base.    Here  and  there  the  white  villages  of  British  Columbia,  with 
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a  church  spire  in  their  midst  appeared,  and  at  ten  the  boat  reached  Van- 
couver, the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  A  stop  of  several 
hours  gave  the  party  time  to  wander  not  only  through  the  substantial 
business  streets,  but  out  to  the  wonderful  natural  park,  with  its  monster 
trees  and  giant  brakes  and  other  undergrowth.  For  the  most  part  the 
forest  has  here  been  left  untouched,  certainly  unharmed,  and  the  rest- 
fulness  of  those  great  sky-pointing  trunks  with  their  burden  of  fir- 
needles, the  growth  of  hundreds  of  years,  entered  into  the  very  souls  of 
those  who  sat  or  strolled  beneath  them. 

"Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean   forspent,   forspent," 

and 

"the  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him, 

The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him, 

When  into  the  woods  He  came," 

says  Sidney  Lanier,  voicing  the  feeling  of  all  tree-worshipers  that  there 
is  a  sympathizing  soul  underneath  the  rugged  bark  of  every  tree. 

At  three  the  whistles  blew  and  the  boat  started  again  on  its  way.  By 
this  time  many  of  the  party,  victims  of  preconceived  ideas,  were  perspiring 
in  winter  underwear,  and  objurgating  rugs  and  overcoats;  and  it  may  as 
well  be  said  here  once  for  all  that  at  this  season  one  long  heavy  wrap  and 
a  pair  of  high  shoes  are  about  all  the  extra  clothing  one  needs  on  this  in- 
land voyage. 

The  scenery  now  began  to  make  itself  visible  through  the  mist,  and  wooded 
mountains  dipped  into  the  water  at  steep  angles,  serrated  hills  sometimes  en- 
closed the  waters  in  a  deep  bowl,  the  sea  was  like  glass  of  pearly  iridescent 
colors,  and  the  sky  a  shifting  panorama  of  lovely  clouds. 

The  next  morning  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  gave  the  travelers  an  un- 
happy two  hours.  This  is  the  one  point  in  the  whole  journey  where  the 
steamer  leaves  for  a  short  distance  the  shelter  of  islands  and  crosses  an 
arm  of  the  open  sea.  Many  were  overcome.  But  by  afternoon  the  story 
of  the  short  misery  of  the  morning  was  an  old  one  not  worth  mentioning. 
They  sailed  now  among  green  hills,  with  widening  vistas  of  other  hills 
before  them  and  narrowing  ones  behind,  among  bewitching  fjords  and  in- 
lets,— the  bluish  summits  of  the  hills,  the  green  and  blue  water  and  the 
white-caps  making  a  cool  and  most  refreshing  harmony. 

The  first  Alaskan  stop  was  at  Ketchikan.  The  whole  party  was  ashore 
at  once — some  in  search  of  totem-poles,  some  in  curio  shops,  some  exploring 
the  funny  little  town  that  sends  its  wooden  streets  climbing  up  the  mountain- 
sides, and  strings  the  primeval  forests  with  electric  lights.  As  in  all  these 
new  mountain  towns — as  in  parts  of  Seattle,  even — the  ground  is  simply 
planked  over  to  make  streets.      Around  the  docks  and  in  the  "shopping 
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streets"  one  may  see  a  horse,  but  the  narrow  sidewalks  set  up  on  stilts  and  the 
flights  of  steps  in  the  streets  of  the  upper  part  of  town  preclude  the  use  of 
wheeled  vehicles.  Under  the  high  sidewalks  the  ground  is  a  composite  of 
rotting  tree  trunks  and  stumps,  of  glorious  moss  and  ferns,  of  large-leaved 
tropical-looking  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  Neat  looking  American  frame 
houses  with  paling  fences,  stand  side  by  side  w^ith  totem  poles.  Civiliza- 
tion is  hustling  savagery — semi-savagery — out  of  the  way,  presenting 
the  transition  stage  which  is  at  once  so  interesting  and  aesthetically  so 
disheartening. 

A  mining  journal  and  a  little  reading-room  supported  by  the  women  of 
the  place  were  the  two  most  modern  features  of  the  town,  if  we  except 
the  electric  lights.  Three  churches  and  a  hospital  make  liberal  pro- 
vision for  sick  souls  and  bodies.  Ketchikan  seemed  typical  of  the 
pioneering  American. 

A  dififerent  place  was  the  next  stopping  place,  New  Metlakahtla,  on  an 
island  of  which  the  United  States,  during  Cleveland's  administration, 
gave  Father  Duncan  the  undisturbed  use.  Those  who  knew  the  history 
of  this  persistent,  plucky,  and  persecuted  missionary,  of  his  fifty  years' 
work  in  civilizing  and  christianizing  a  tribe  of  cannibals,  looked  with  some- 
thing like  reverential  awe  at  the  portly,  bronzed,  blue-eyed  and  white- 
bearded  Englishman  who,  in  the  ample  church  built  by  native  labor,  told 
stories  of  his  early  days  in  his  chosen  field.  Simple,  friendly,  practical, 
and  consecrated,  at  71  years  of  age  he  is  still  carrying  on  his  work  as 
clergyman,  leader,  business  manager,  friend,  and  co-laborer,  for  these 
apparently  stolid  people  whose  dependence  is  largely  upon  him.  Though 
civilized,  christianized,  and  taught  to  work,  they  have  no  one  among  their 
own  people  to  act  as  their  leader.  Father  Duncan's  fear  is  that  he  may 
not  find  a  successor  to  take  up  his  task.  With  the  constant  communica- 
tion with  civilization  brought  about  by  the  steamers  touching  frequently 
at  the  island,  the  danger  to  the  native  is  not  so  much  of  relapse  as  of  tak- 
ing on  civilized  vices,  and  this  danger  is  the  one  the  missionary  is  now 
fighting.  The  neat  houses,  the  clean  and  well-dressed  people,  the  English 
speech,  the  canning  factory  and  saw-mill,  at  first  aroused  only  curiosity 
and  interest.  Later,  as  one  looked  back  on  it  all,  a  deepening  admiration 
and  veneration  took  possession  of  one.  Even  the  non-religious  and  the 
cynic  cannot  withhold  tribute  to  self-sacrifice  like  this. 

This  was  a  day  of  varying  sensations,  for  a  few  hours  after  leaving 
the  beautifully  situated  island  in  full  afternoon  sunshine,  the  boat  made  a 
stop  which  enabled  the  passengers  to  get  the  sense  of  contrast  more  fully 
than  life  often  permits.  The  sun  had  set  and  the  long,  glowing  Alaska 
twilight  had  begun  when  the  steamer  anchored  in  Kasaan  Bay  and  the  boats 
took  the  party  ashore  to  the  Indian  Village  of  Old  Kasaan.  From  the  boats  as 
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they  neared  shore  could  be  seen  the  totem-poles,  one  in  front  of  each 
wooden  dwelling.  The  stony  beach  led  up  into  a  grove  of  nettles  and  fire 
weed,  breast-high,  with  narrow,  slippery-grassed  paths  between  them, 
in  which  fat,  loathsome,  green  snails  or  slugs  roused  keen  disgust.  Broken, 
slimy,  wooden  steps  led  up  to  each  house.  The  doors  stood  open,  the  In- 
dians having  gone  away  for  the  summer  fishing  and  canning,  leaving  not 
even  a  squaw  or  a  dog  behind  to  watch  their  possessions.  The  best  of 
these  were  doubtless  in  the  numerous  chests  which  were  found  locked ; 
chests  dating  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  days.    The  interiors  con- 


sisted of  one  large  room,  with  totem-poles  supporting  the  huge  logs  on 
which  rested  the  roof.  In  the  centre  the  floor  was  cut  away  to  make 
a  rectangular  opening,  and  here  on  the  bare  ground  were  the  evidences  of 
hearthfires,  the  smoke  of  which  had  evidently  escaped  through  openings 
in  the  roofs.  On  the  platforms  around  the  walls  old  stovepipes,  old  clothes, 
old  utensils,  cobwebs  and  dirt  held  carnival,  with  an  occasional  piece  of 
modern  furniture  broken  and  cast  aside.  At  this  uncanny  hour,  with 
grave-yards  with  their  grotesque  totems  at  each  end  of  the  row  of  houses, 
the  scene  was  so  weird  that  no  pen  but  that  of  Poe,  or  perhaps  of  Haw- 
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thorne,  could  do  it  justice.  At  the  bare  thought  of  being  left  behind  in 
this  scene  of  desolation,  with  these  grinning  totems  for  sole  company,  the 
timid  and  imaginative  scuttled  back  to  the  beach  in  a  panic. 

The  view  toward  the  water  was  exquisite — the  quiet  bay,  almost  oily 
in  its  smoothness,  the  white,  waiting  ship,  which  by  this  time  had  begun 
to  seem  a  home,  and  beyond  it  the  encircling  wooded  islands,  and  that 
deep,  yellow  glow  in  which  there  was  so  much  light  that  even  snap-shots 
w^ere  possible — made  altogether  a  picture  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  was 
hard  to  leave  this  enchanting,  haunting  place,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
row-boats  were  kept  busy  cruising  about  the  bay  for  sheer  pleasure  of  the 
scene. 

That  night  the  sky  was  cloudless  and  a  full  moon  sailed  proudly  in  the 
heavens,  leaving  a  wake  of  silver  light  upon  the  water  to  rival  the  sunset 
glow.  Twilight  faded  into  evening,  and  evening,  long  drawn  out,  bright- 
ened into  dawn  almost  imperceptibly.  The  adventurous  spirits  who  spent 
the  night  on  deck  and  those  who  arose  between  three  and  four  to  see  the 
sun  rise  as  they  approached  Wrangell  Bay,  will  never  see  anything  to 
dim  that  wonderful  experience.  They  were  in  the  region  of  snow-capped 
peaks,  and  range  after  range  came  into  view  as  they  sailed.  Mountainous 
islands^  not  too  close  to  lose  their  lovely  indistinctness,  surrounded  them, 
reflected  in  the  absolutely  still  water,  and  shreds  of  mist  gradually  de- 
tached themselves  and  floated  away  like  ghosts  with  streaming  garments. 
A  pink  glow  touched  the  peaks  and  grew  into  a  rosy  light  and  the  water 
was  opaline  in  tint.  Nothing  but  silence  was  adequate  and  silence  there 
was. 

Although  the  stop  at  Wrangell  was  at  5  a.  m.  or  thereabout,  the  whistles 
had  foretold  the  boat's  arrival,  and  the  first  of  the  party  to  disem- 
bark found  curio-shops  already  open.  Indeed,  the  boat-whistle  must  have 
some  unseen  connection  with  the  shop-doors,  for  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night  it  proved  the  open  sesame.  There  was,  however,  not  much  at 
Wrangell  at  this  early  hour.  The  town  went  unexplored  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  at  7.15  the  party  were  steaming  away  toward  the  real  Alaska, 
the  region  of  snow-topped  ranges,  of  glaciers,  icebergs,  and  whales.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  boat  stopped  at  Douglas  City  for  a 
few  minutes,  at  Juneau,  the  present  capital,  and  at  the  Treadwell  Mine, 
all  grouped  together,  Douglas  City  opposite  the  other  two,  with  ferry- 
boats shuttling  back  and  forth.  Although  all  three  were  visited,  the  stay 
at  Juneau  was  the  only  considerable  one,  lasting  about  two  hours.  The 
town  has  a  wonderfully  picturesque  situation,  with  a  snow-capped, 
round-topped  mountain  just  behind  it.  Its  only  possibility  for  growth 
lies  in  the  cleft  between  this  and  another  mountain,  a  possibility  of  which 
it    already    avails    itself.      The    dock    was    crowded    with    citizens,    chiefly 
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white,  and  the  town  looked  exceedingly  American.  There  are  two  daily 
papers  and  a  cable  and  a  good-sized  city  hall ;  and  the  town  will  soon  erect 
a  suitable  residence  for  the  governor  who  is  then  expected  to  remove  here 
from  Sitka.  The  Indians  drive  a  thriving  trade  in  horn  spoons,  beads, 
baskets,  and  moccasins,  squatting  along  the  edge  of  the  sidewalks  with 
their  wares  spread  out  beside  them.  They  have  learned  to  ask  good 
prices  and  to  stick  to  them. 

A  self-appointed  committee  here  interviewed  the  mayor  with  reference 
to  a  collection  of  books  which  the  party  wished  to  leave  at  some  point  in 
Alaska  where  it  might  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  free  public  library.  Ju- 
neau had  no  free  library  except  some  government  documents  in  the  city 
hall.  It  had  a  room  for  books  in  that  building,  and  a  city  clerk  who  could 
look  after  them  in  the  absence  of  an  appointed  librarian,  and  it  would 


be  very  glad  to  have  the  books  and  would  try  to  get  an  ordinance 
to  establish  a  free  library.  No  conditions  were  imposed  except  that 
the  books  were  to  circulate  free  to  every  one  who  could  read. 

On  the  i6th,  the  boat  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  Fort  Seward, 
where  a  number  of  private  soldiers  who  had  come  up  on  it,  dis- 
embarked, not  much  in  love  with  their  new  post,  though  its  scenic 
situation  was  beautiful  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  neat  in  the 
extreme.  Haines'  Mission,  which  antedates  the  post,  is  a  next  door  neighbor, 
a  small,  tidy-looking  village. 

Skagway,  the  next  stop,  the  most  northern  of  the  journey,  is  the  point 
where  most  of  the  gold  seekers  landed  in  the  mad  rush  for  the  Klondike 
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seven  or  eight  years  ago.  It  lies  at  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  sound.  The 
tide  of  eighteen  feet  sweeps  swiftly  up  a  sloping  beach  down  which  three 
piers  now  reach  like  mile-long  fingers  beckoning  the  Klondikers  in. 
Skagway's  glory  is  gone.  It  looks  the  "busted"  mining  camp.  The  day 
was  a  Sunday,  and  a  very  peaceful  one.  The  town  musters  1,100  souls, 
and  is  not  very  sure  of  them.  A  railroad  begins  here,  and  runs  in 
miles  over  White  Pass  to  White  Horse,  the  head  of  Yukon  navigation. 
Few  stay  in  Skagway  when  it  is  easy  to  go  571  miles  to  the  Klondike  by 
rail  and  stage  or  steamer — or  home.  It  never  was  a  very  glorious  spot, 
though  fortune-hunters,  rogues  and  vagabonds  once  made  it  notorious. 
From  here  came  many  stories  of  the  horrors  of  White  Pass  and  the 
Yukon  trail. 

The  trip  by  rail  to  White  Horse  Pass  was  taken  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  party.  Although  the  day  was  not  clear — it  was  the  first  gray,  misty 
weather  experienced — they  saw  enough  to  make  them  glad  they  had 
taken  the  journey. 

The  Davidson  glacier  was  the  next  sensation,  reached  at  twilight.  It  was 
inadvisable  to  let  the  passengers  land,  and  they  saw  the  guide  put  off  in  a 
small  boat  and  rowed  to  the  desolate  shore  to  find  his  way  back  by  land  to 
the  settlement  he  came  from.  His  solitary  figure  could  be  seen  trudging 
along  in  that  great  and,  to  the  stranger,  fearful  waste,  which  probably  af- 
fected him  no  more  than  the  subway  affects  New  Yorkers.  Not  only  the 
Davidson,  but  two  or  three  other  glaciers  were  visible  on  this  same  evening, 
all  of  them  showing  beautiful  color  effects.  This  Davidson  glacier  quite  met 
the  travelers'  thought  of  what  a  glacier  should  be.  It  came  down  a  great 
mile-wide  valley,  between  mountains  of  brown  rock,  rising  treeless  and  bar- 
ren almost  from  the  sea  shore.  As  it  neared  the  ocean  level  it  widened  and 
flattened,  and  thrust  itself  out  like  a  great,  ice-covered  hand  reaching  down 
from  the  mountains.  Its  rounded  front,  six  miles  across,  had  here  dropped 
for  centuries  its  great  load  of  rocks  and  sand.  On  this  debris,  which  curves 
around  five  miles  or  more  out  into  the  strait,  from  mountain  back  to  moun- 
tain again,  grew  a  dense  forest  of  the  ever-present  spruce,  hiding  just  the 
finger-tips  of  the  glacier  from  us  as  we  cruised  about  in  the  strait  before  it. 
Night  came  on  as  the  steamer  sailed  southward.  The  sun  set  far  in  the 
north,  and  at  the  last  moment  was  reflected  in  a  column  of  prismatic 
colors — the  glorious  foundation  of  a  rainbow — far  in  the  south.  The 
distant  valleys  grew  purple ;  the  southern  slopes  of  mountains  became 
black  as  jet;  against  them  the  snow  stood  out  white  in  strange  designs, 
formed  by  the  clefts  and  ravines  and  valleys  wherein  it  lay  protected 
from  sun  and  wind ;  clouds  touched  the  mountain  tops ;  others  were 
every  moment  born  out  of  nothing  just  above  the  sea,  trailed  across  the 
lower  valleys,  shifted  and  faded   again.     Hour  after  hour  passed  and 
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still  at  II  o'clock  it  was  not  dark  enough  to  hide  the  panorama.  Snow 
flecked  mountain  peaks,  glacier,  purple  valley,  black,  rounded  hills,  water 
beaten  white  by  the  winds,  and  changing  shapes  of  mist  and  cloud — these 
at  last  faded  as  the  long  Alaskan  twilight  drew  to  a  close. 

The  Muir  glacier  could  not  be  seen  the  next  morning  on  account  of  fog, 
but  in  trying  to  give  the  travelers  this  pleasure  the  boat  broke  one  blade 
of  her  propeller  and  nicked  two  others.  She  struggled  on  with  a  joggly 
motion,  good  for  inactive  livers,  and  at  noon  reached  Killisnoo,  a  little 
canning  village  with  only  two  white  families,  one  of  them  that  of  the 
Greek  priest,  whose  little  church  was  signalized  by  its  peculiarly-shaped 
green  dome. 

At  7  p.  m.  the  boat  docked  at  Sitka,  in  a  thin,  all-pervading  mist, 
which  hid  the  surrounding  mountains.  Here  were  Indians  galore,  a  Greek 
church,  a  museum,  a  mission,  the  trip  to  Indian  River  and  the  totem-poles, 
besides  the  army  and  navy,  represented  by  the  garrison  and  by  the 
Chicago  and  Massachusetts  then  in  the  harbor.  A  brisk  trade  in  baskets 
and  furs  followed  disembarkment  and  then  the  road  to  the  Indian  River 
and  the  museum — the  principal  road  in  Sitka — was  dotted  with  groups 


doing  the  sights.  The  Greek  church  was  duly  inspected,  its  ikons 
and  gorgeous  vestments,  all  of  Russian  make,  were  exhibited,  its  beau- 
tiful Madonna  and  Child  admired,  and  its  small  stock  of  souvenirs  ex- 
hausted. The  Sheldon-Jackson  Museum  was  explained  by  a  curator 
who  fondled  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  tame  doe  which  finally  had  to  be 
dragged  home,  against  its  will,  by  one  of  the  children.  Sounds  of  merri- 
ment guided  one  to  the  playgrounds  of  the  girls'  mission,  where  white- 
aproned  Indian  girls  were  swinging,  jumping  rope,  and  indulging  in 
other  civilized  pastimes.  The  next  morning  before  sailing  a  general  raid 
was  made  upon  the  Indian  village,  the  inhabitants  bringing  forth  treasures 
new  and  old,  and  laughingly  dickering  and  explaining  the  uses  of  some  of 
their  wares  as  well  as  they  could  with  their  defective  English.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  when  the  boat  set  sail  for  Petersburg,  with  the  intent  of  beaching 
there  and  mending  the  propeller.  After  a  day  of  fog,  she  reached  the 
Petersburg  dock  at  midnight  in  starlight,  making  a  graceful  landing  which 
it  was  worth  staying  up  to  see.  There  were  original  investigators  who 
remained  up  to  see  the  boat  beached  at  high-tide,  but  most  slept  peace- 
fully through  the  operation  until  morning  when  they  found  themselves 
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lying  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees.  The  tide  was  not  quite  our,  out  "to 
amuse  the  passengers"  while  the  propeller  was  being  mended,  a  ladder 
was  put  over  the  side,  planks  laid  down  in  the  mud,  and  all  encouraged  to 
go  ashore.  Several  strong  sailors'  were  detailed  to  carry  them  across  the 
watery  part  of  the  transit.  The  kodak-owners  saw  their  opporttmity. 
Never  were  the  party's  spirits  so  high  as  at  this  point  of  the  journey.  The 
picture  of  revered  and  solid  members  of  the  council  returning  to  the 
boat  just  too  late  to  reach  it  dryshod,  and  being  carried  to  it  in  a  steady 
procession,  is  one  of  the  pictures  that  will  hang  on  memory's  wall,  when 
many  others  have  faded. 

Petersburg  itself  is  an  Indian  village  with  only  one  white  family,  the 
store-keeper,  his  wife  and  baby. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  tide  being  full,  the  boat  gradually  eased  herself  off 
and  the  party  were  afloat  with  much  less  commotion  than  if  it  had  been  leav- 
mg  a  dock.  It  was  as  doctors  say,  "a  beautiful  and  successful  operation," 
and  most  of  the  company  would  rather  have  missed  some  of  the  scenery  than 
the  Petersburg  experience.  The  surrounding  woods,  the  long  beach  at  low 
tide  and  the  mountains  across  the  straits  were  full  of  interest,  and  the  long 
wait  passed  quickly.  A  wonderful  evening  closed  the  day  with  a  glorious 
blood  red  sunset,  three  rainbows  and  a  sun  shower  at  once,  and  later  the 
moon.  Again  the  boat  landed  at  Ketchikan,  this  time  at  midnight,  but  the 
bolts  flew  back  at  its  approach  and  all  who  had  a  little  money  left  pre- 
pared to  see  it  go.  A  few  went  up  the  mountain  side  to  the  top  of  the 
town  to  see  the  woods  by  electric  light  and  reported  the  efifort  well  worth 
while.  Still  others  met  a  chained  bear  and  escaped  his  claws  by  good 
luck  rather  than  good  management.  And  others  sat  up  to  see  their  last 
Alaskan  sunrise. 

As  usual,  a  meeting  was  held  on  board  on  the  last  day  of  the  voyage, 
to  terminate  the  conference.  No  business  was  transacted  except  the 
very  pleasant  one  of  thanking  and  cheering  the  captain  and  crew, 
hurrahing  for  the  president  and  the  president-elect,  the  tourist-agent,  the 
travel-secretaries,  and  every  one  else  one  could  think  of.  The  meeting 
was  held  on  deck  toward  evening  and  was  more  like  a  village  rally  than 
a  conference. 

On  the  2 1  St  the  boat  went  through  Seymour  Narrows,  where  it  takes 
four  or  five  men,  it  is  said,  to  hold  the  wheel  against  the  current.  Later 
it  met  and  spoke  the  Spokane  of  the  same  line,  the  boats  drawing  together 
until  passengers  could  cross  from  one  to  the  other.  On  the  22d  at 
early  morning  it  reached  Seattle. 

The  passengers  had  voyaged  2299  miles.  They  are  told  now  that  it  is 
a  dangerous  trip,  with  fogs,  icebergs,  sunken  rocks  and  perilous  chan- 
nels.    But  there  were  those  who  would  have  turned    straight    back    and 
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taken  the  voyage  over  again,  and  few  who,  after  a  few  weeks  of  land, 
would  not  have  rejoiced  to  repeat  the  experience,  dangers  and  all.  As 
it  recedes  in  time,  memory  makes  a  composite  of  glowing  sunsets  and 
pearly  dawns,  of  long  twilights  when  reading  on  deck  was  possible  up  to 
almost  midnight,  of  steering  by  the  echoes  amid  heavy  fog-banks,  of 
iridescent  waters  and  plum-blue  hills,  of  islets  and  fjords,  green-coated 
and  deep,  magical  in  their  mirror-like  beauty,  of  snowy  ranges  ethereal  in 
the  distance,  and  one  repeats  with  the  poet, 

"And  many  days,  when  all  one's  work  is  vain 
And  life  goes  stretching  on,  a  waste  gray  plain, 
With  even  the  short  mirage  of  morning  gone. 
No  cool  breath  anywhere,  no  shadow    nigh 
Where  a  weary  man  might  lay  him    down  and   die, 
Lo!  thou  art  there  before  me  suddenly. 

With   shade  as  if  a  summer  cloud  did  pass, 
And  spray  of  fountains  whispering  to  the  grass." 


IV. 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  disembarking  at  Seattle  meant  general  dispersion.  A  small  party 
departed  for  California,  stopping  at  Portland  for  a  few  hours,  and  leaving 
there  in  the  evening.  "Starting  for  San  Francisco."  says  one  of  them, 
"we  arrived  in  the  morning  at  Dante's  Inferno,  geographically  called 
Grant's  Pass."  A  delay  of  nine  hours  here,  with  the  thermometer 
registering  ioo°  in  the  cars,  made  the  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  the 
comfortable  quarters  there  and  the  cordial  welcome  from  local  librarians 
seem  unusually  paradisaical. 

It  is  hard  for  the  Easterner  or  middle  Westerner  to  realize  when  he  is 
in  California  that  he  is  still  in  the  United  States.  For  many  years  "the 
great  American  desert"  separated  it  effectually  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, while  it  worked  out  its  own  salvation  without  let  or  hindrance,  achiev- 
ing a  civilization  that  shows  at  every  turn  the  landmarks  of  its  wonderful 
and  unique  manner  of  development.  Its  nearness  to  the  Orient  also  gives 
the  country  a  distinct  flavor  of  the  unusual,  the  exotic,  in  which  consists 
much  of  its  charm  to  the  stranger.  It  is  not  only  the  Chinese  quarter, 
the  "sand-lots,"  the  cemeteries  overlooking  the  sea  and  the  Golden  Gate, 
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the  seals  on  their  famous  rocks,  the  palaces  of  multimillionaires,  the 
great  hotels,  the  cable-cars  climbing  up  and  slipping  down  the  steep 
hills  like  flies  on  a  wall, — it  is  not  only  these  that  impress  the  visitor, 
it  is  also  the  types  of  mind,  of  life,  of  temperament,  developed  among 
these  heterogeneous  surroundings, — a  spirit  of  freedom  from  convention, 
independence  of  tradition,  unlimited  faith  in  the  future,  an  optimism 
that  is  like  the  sea-breeze  in  its  invigorating  qualities.  An  Easterner  who 
has  lived  in  San  Francisco  can  never  creep  back  into  his  old  shell — he  has 
built  him  "more  stately  mansions." 

The  party  had  made  a  brief  stop  at  Sacramento,  brief  owing  to  the 
delay  en  route,  to  see  the  Capitol  and  the  State  Library;  and  their  first 
day  in  San  Francisco  was  spent  in  the  suburbs,  to  use  a  Milesianism. 
Alameda,  and  Oakland,  and  Berkeley  were  the  objective  points  of  this 
day's  visiting,  full  of  delightful  experiences  crowned  by  a  banquet  at  the 
Union  League  club  in  the  evening.  One  honest  scribe  speaks  feelingly 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the  ladies'  "best"  gowns  on  the  aesthetic  sense 
of  their  fellow-travelers  who  had  for  so  long  seen  them  only  in  steamer- 
garb.  To  mix  metaphors  and  quotations,  the  eternal  feminine  crushed 
to  earth  always  rises  again,  but  long  experience  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of 
masculine  humanity  has  not  deprived  each  successive  reappearance  of  its 
pleasantly  surprising  character,  for  which  let  the  eternal  feminine  be 
thankful. 

Another  day  brought  the  party  a  journey  to  Palo  Alto,  with  its  famous 
University,  its  buildings  of  Mission  architecture  making  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  fascinating  early  history  of  the  state.  Luncheon  was 
served  in  one  of  the  fraternity  houses  and  followed  by  a  half-hour's 
music  on  the  fine  organ  of  the  University,  a  fitting  close  to  a  memorable 
day. 

Still  a  third  day  was  given  up  to  a  driving  party  about  the  city,  and  to 
private  expeditions.  And  then  the  word  to  move  on  was  given,  and  the 
California  visit  was  soon  a  delightful  memory. 


V. 
THE  YELLOWSTONE 

Livingstone,  where  the  Yellowstone  party  left  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  is  a  civilized  Httle  place,  with  a  beautiful  station;  but 
there  is  a  touch  of  the  wilds  in  a  sixty-foot  long  fence  near  it  made  entirely 
of  elk  antlers. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station  the  scenery  becomes  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive.   Nearing  Gardiner,  the  party  had  the  pleasure  of  an  electrical 
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display,  in  the  lightning  playing  about  the  summit  of  Electric  Peak,  the 
highest  in  the  park,  11,155  ^^^t.  From  the  station  at  Gardiner,  one  has 
the  first  view  of  the  boundary  of  Wonderland,  the  largest  of  the  National 
Parks.  On  the  massive  entrance  arch,  fifty  feet  high,  is  inscribed  the 
fact  that  this  great  park  was  set  apart  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1872,  "for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 

It  is  a  five  mile  drive  through  the  park  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  the 
business  and  administrative  centre  of  the  Park.  The  150  mile  drive 
which  began  here  early  the  next  morning  will  remain  in  the  memories  of 
the  party  as  the  most  wonderful  they  ever  enjoyed.  Words  and  paintings 
give  no  adequate  idea  of  it.  It  is  Wonderland  and  Fairyland  combined. 

The  roads  of  the  park  are  very  good,  the  government  having  recently 
spent  an  immense  sum  of  money  on  them,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
sprinkled  daily. 

The  first  notable  sight  is  the  famous  group  of  12  terraces,  covering 
200  acres  and  containing  70  active  springs.  The  coloring  of  these  terraces 
is  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  of  any  in  the  park. 

Soon  appears  another  noted  wonder,  the  new  steel  and  concrete  via- 
duct at  Golden  Gate,  an  opening  in  a  lofty  wall  of  yellow  rock.  Just  be- 
yond it  lie  the  grotesquely  shaped  rocks  called  the  Hoodoos. 

Obsidian  Cliff,  glittering  in  the  distance,  the  next  marvel,  is  a  clifif  of 
volcanic  glass  from  which  Indians  once  made  arrow  heads. 

Roaring  Mountain,  which  sounds  like  a  steam-engine,  and  the  Devil's 
Frying-pan,  which  sizzles  temptingly,  were  the  last  features  of  the 
morning's  drive  of  twenty  miles.  Luncheon  was  taken  at  the  hotel  in 
Norris  Geyser  Basin.  Here  are  the  only  steam  geysers  in  the  park,  and 
here,  the  wondering  tourist  is  told,  the  earth's  crust  is  thinner  than  any 
where  else  in  the  world,  China  being  but  one  false  step  away.  The  party 
was  conducted  by  a  guide  to  the  Black  Growler,  the  Hurricane,  the  Mon- 
arch Geyser,  and  the  New  Crater.  The  guide's  remarks  made  one  feel 
that  the  party  might  start  skyward  at  any  moment,  and  that  accident 
policies  are  good  things. 

The  afternoon  drive  of  20  miles  was  very  beautiful,  especially  the  first 
stage  through  Gibbon  canon,  and  by  Gibbon  Falls. 

The  night  was  spent  at  the  Fountain  Hotel  in  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin. 
An  amusing  scene  here  is  the  feeding  of  bears  at  the  garbage  pile  of  the 
Hotel.  The  first  stop  the  next  morning  was  made  at  the  Midway  Geyser 
Basin  to  see  the  largest  geyser  in  the  world.  From  this  point  the  road 
follows  Fire-hole  River  to  Old  Faithful  Inn. 

But  to  follow  the  trip  in  detail  is  simply  to  make  a  catalog  of  won- 
ders. One  can  better  give  a  hint  or  two  01  the  impressions  this  won- 
derful journey  makes  on  all. 
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Old  Faithful  Inn,  a  huge  log  house,  is  structurally  and  in  finish  of  detail 
the  most  notable  hostelry  in  the  park.  In  decoration  it  is  as  freakish 
as  are  its  natural  surroundings.  Deformed,  twisted  limbs  and  sticks 
writhe  around  the  seven-story  balconies  of  its  great  entrance-hall,  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  a  gigantic  wooden  "jag."  Not  even  the  cheer  of  the 
great  four-sided  fire-place  roaring  with  six-foot  logs  could  efface  the  im- 
pression of  these  contortions. 

A  view  of  the  whole  upper  geyser  basin  obtained  from  the  lookout  on 
the  roof  is  well  worth  the  climb.  The  formation,  white  and  "bare  as 
a  rain-washed  bone,"  hisses  and  steams  on  every  side,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed moment  Old  Faithful,  true  to  its  name,  sends  its  150  feet  of 
boiling  water  wreathed  with  steam  almost  to  your  feet. 

One  could  not  help  rejoicing  that  mankind  no  longer  lives  in  terror 
of  hell-fire.  Think  what  added  force  and  power  such  evidence  of  its 
existence  would  have  lent  to  Puritan  sermons.  The  malignity  of  Mud 
Geyser  alone  would  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  dangers  of  the 
wrath  to  come. 

Scenically  the  finest  thing  in  the  Park  is  the  cafion  of  the  Yellowstone. 
Before  reaching  it,  the  river  plays  glorious  pranks,  tumbling  over  a  steep 
rocky  cliff,  rushing  headlong,  foaming,  and  roaring  through  passes, 
growing  narrow  as  though  pulling  itself  together  for  an  effort,  and  then 
plumping  over  a  wall  of  rock,  down,  down,  until  it  is  almost  lost,  a  blue- 
green  streak  between  the  mighty  cafion-walls  that  uprear  themselves,  clad 
in  their  coat  of  many  colors. 

The  view  from  Inspiration  Point  of  a  mile  or  so  of  prismatic-tinted, 
jagged  precipices,  cleft  by  a  turquoise  line,  quickens  the  pulse  of  the  most 
jaded. 

A  half-day's  stop  gave  opportunity  for  the  finest  walks  of  the  trip. 

One  of  rare  beauty  and  of  only  moderate  difficulty  was  that  to  the  look- 

'  out  over  the  second  fall.  The  hardy  climber  may  crawl  down  the  face  of 

the  opposite  cliff  into  the  very  depths  of  the  cafion,  an  experience  never 

to  be  forgotten. 

The  guide  book  says  that  Yellowstone  lake  is  one  of  the  highest  bodies 
of  water  on  the  globe,  a  fact  in  itself  of  no  special  interest,  but  when  one 
is  alone  upon  it  in  a  canoe  at  sunset,  the  thought  that  one  is  higher  up 
in  the  air  than  Mt.  Washington  lends  a  distinction  which  sets  the  ex- 
perience apart  by  itself.  The  scene  was  memorable  for  its  own  beauty, 
however;  the  lake,  of  irregular  shape,  studded  with  islands,  is  surrounded 
by  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
bathed  in  a  glory  of  golden  light  which  deepened  into  red  and  then  faded 
into  the  most  exquisite  opalescent  shades  of  gray  and  lavender. 

Much  interest  was  added  to  the  drives  by  the  marginal  illumination  of 
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flowers,  masses  of  yellow  and  orange,  of  Indian  paint-brush,  snap-dragon, 
pink  phlox,  purple  vetch,  and  a  multitude  unknown.  The  intensification 
of  color  seemed  a  part  of  the  general  enchantment,  but  was  scientifically 
explained  as  due  to  certain  chemicals  in  the  soil. 

The  last  two  days  of  the  drive,  the  roads  were  in  fine  condition,  the 
hail  had  killed  the  mosquitoes,  the  air  was  clear,  the  sun  brilliant,  and  all 
conditions  were  extra  favorable,  so  that,  tired  as  they  naturally  were,  the 
party  felt  a  sense  of  exhilaration  from  these  conditions  which  lasted  until 
their  return  to  Gardiner,  and  the  taking  up  again  of  the  homeward 
journey. 


VI. 

THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC. 

By  far  the  larger  remnant  of  the  original  party  spent  July  22d  in  Seattle, 
visiting  the  shops,  the  parks,  and  the  library,  and  left  the  city  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  Northern  Pacific  train  that  was  to  take  them  to  Yellow- 
stone Park.  The  Yellowstone  visit  is  elsewhere  noted.  This  chapter  tells 
of  the  journey  eastward  over  the  road  which,  sooner  or  later,  nearly  all 
took. 

If  one  wishes  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  United  States,  this 
route  will  certainly  give  it  to  him,  passing  as  it  does  through  six  states 
between  the  coast  and  the  Mississippi  river,  each  one  different  from  the 
last,  and  different  also  in  itself. 

In  a  few  hours  (from  Seattle) one  crosses  the  Cascade  range  and  rushes 
down  its  eastern  slope.  Here  is  the  Yakima  River,  in  a  glorious  winding 
canon  and  then  in  a  wide  valley,  the  best  for  fruit  in  the  whole  world,  we 
are  told.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  here ;  all  crops  are 
irrigated,  and  crops  never  fail. 

Then  you  cross  the  Columbia.  When  you  get  into  the  Northwest  if 
you  lack  all  other  incidents  you  can  always  cross  the  Columbia.  It  is 
omnipresent,  always  huge,  and  always  in  a  rush.  Then  you  reach 
Spokane,  the  prince  of  American  cities,  with  more  power  in  its  falls  than 
it  can  use  for  generations,  and  with  all  kinds  of  richness  at  its  back. 

After  this  one  crosses  Northern  Idaho.  Who  knows  his  Idaho?  One 
thinks  of  it  simply  as  an  oddly-shaped  area  in  the  Northwest  devoted 
to  deserts,  sage  brush,  and  mountains.  We  need  instruction.  Idaho  had 
the  most  interesting  state  building  at  the  Portland  fair,  and  by  that 
token  has  received  from  fortune  countless  favors  in  resources,  climate, 
and  human  kind. 

Twelve  hours  or  less  brings  one  to  Montana,  and  here  one  stays  all 
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day  and  all  night,  moving  on  all  the  time,  and  not  getting  out  of  the  State 
even  then.  So  much  of  it  as  the  little  strip  of  Northern  Pacific  discovers 
to  its  passengers  is  most  beautiful. 

The  Gallatin  Valley,  watered  by  the  streams  which  unite  to  form  the 
Missouri,  is  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Consider  what  it  will  be  in  a  generation 
or  two,  and  one  almost  envies  it  its  future.  Clear,  dry  air,  not  too  cold  in 
winter,  nor  too  hot  in  summer;  abundant  water  for  irrigation,  crops  ab- 
solutely sure,  its  horizon  rimmed  with  beautiful  blue  mountains — it  is 
a  good  place. 

One  sleeps  another  night  in  Montana,  trying  still  in  vain  to  reach  its 
eastern  border  by  morning,  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  wakes  up  in  the 
Bad  Lands.  They  are  more  picturesque  than  wicked,  support  good  grass 
and  grow  many  cattle.  Finally  North  Dakota,  with  more  rolling  plains, 
broken  country  and  many  cattle.  It's  all  day  and  well  into  the  night  for 
North  Dakota,  with  one  more  crossing  of  the  Missouri  at  Bismarck  as  the 
afternoon  draws  on.  Going  West,  as  one  approaches  the  far  northwest 
region  where  the  Columbia  awaits  one  at  every  turn,  one  falls  in  with  the 
Missouri,  and  never  gets  away  from  some  of  its  many  endless  branches. 
There  is  something  almost  uncanny  in  the  universality  of  these  great 
streams.  We  of  the  East  must  revise  our  riverology.  The  great  rivers 
should  be  described  as  streams  of  water  pervading  all  the  land,  and  so 
large  and  long  as  to  be  beyond  comprehension. 

North  Dakota  is  a  fine,  large  plain.  The  good  American  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  have  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  life  on  the  level, 
and  cannot  understand  how  any  visitors  to  a  glorious,  rolling,  wid.e-open, 
all-out-of-doors  country  like  North  Dakota  can  fail  to  get  a  thrill  from  it 
or  to  sympathize  with  those  who  live  there  and  love  it.  Cazin,  the 
French  painter,  has  made  most  simple  pictures  of  just  a  little  rise  in  the 
ground,  with  perhaps  a  road  and  a  little  color  in  the  vegetation — nothing 
more,  but  he  has  put  into  them  what  one  of  open  mind  and  eye  feels  when 
he  looks  over  Dakota  plains.  "You  know  it  is  vast ;"  he  says,  "you  know 
the  little  lift  in  the  land  that  shuts  the  view  before  you  is  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand thousands  like  it;  you  know  that  from  its  summit  the  country  will 
not  fall  away  as  you  gaze  as  from  a  hilltop,  but  will  stretch  of?  in  level 
lines.  And  yet  soon,  if  your  eyes  are  open  and  you  know  your  North 
Dakota,  the  gentle  roll  of  land  before  you,  the  wheat  upon  it,  the  brilliant 
fox  grass  by  the  road  that  winds  over  the  crest,  the  more  vivid  green  of 
a  field  of  flax  that  cuts  in  there  at  the  left,  the  countless  other  shades  and 
tints  the  well-carpeted  earth  affords,  the  suggestion  of  vast  distance  which 
a  glimpse  along  the  hollow  gives,  the  clear  and  sparkling  sky,  and  the 
whole  swing  of  earthly  things  as  the  plains  disclose  it — these  all  get  into 
your  blood  and  you  love  that  knoll  and  the  next  and  the  one  beyond,  and 
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you  never  find  Dakota  the  same  and  never  tire  of  its  beauty,  gentleness 
and  greatness. 

"If  you  go  East  from  Jamestov^^n  to  Fargo,  lOO  miles  on  the  Northern 
Pacific,  in  the  afternoon  of  a  fine  July  day,  you  rejoice  in  all  out  doors. 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  clouds  piled  high,  the  air  is  fresh  and  cool,  the  road- 
bed smooth,  the  train  swift,  and  over  all  the  rolling  land  is  spread  a  carpet 
of  rich  and  tender  hues.  Nothing  but  dead  level !  It  is  every  inch  alive 
and  sparkling.  Against  the  sky  line  rise  now  and  again  countless  little 
groups  of  trees,  hiding  each  a  farm  house  and  its  sheds  and  barns.  Spread 
out  upon  the  gently  undulating  land  are  gray  green  w^heat  just  touched 
with  gold  ;  barley  whose  bearded  heads  give  to  its  yellow  a  depth  and  rich- 
ness to  make  a  painter  despair;  oats,  a  vivid  green;  flax,  greener  still, 
with  bands  of  foxgrass  of  a  lovely  yellow  and  dashes  of  rich  red  from 
other  feathery  grasses.  Here  and  there  a  tiny  pond  reflects  the  sky.  The 
sun  goes  down,  the  shadows  darken  in  the  hollows  and  the  colors 
deepen,  and  you  wish  it  were  oftener  your  fate  to  see  a  splendid  day  draw 
to  its  close  on  the  great  grainlands  of  our  West." 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific,  as  the  party  went  west,  there  were  many 
miles  of  lightweight  rails  lying  on  the  track,  which  had  just  been  dis- 
carded for  new  and  much  heavier  ones.  These  new  rails  were  in- 
dicative of  the  enormous  amount  of  money  now  being  spent  to  improve 
the  working  condition  of  the  two  great  roads  we  passed  over,  the  Cana- 
dian and  the  Northern  Pacific.  Few  realize  how  much  thought  and  money 
have  gone  into  the  latter  highway  in  the  last  few  years,  and  into  the 
former  too  for  that  matter — since  it  got  into  the  domain  of  business. 
Grades  are  lightened,  curves  are  straightened,  the  roadbed  is  improved, 
beautiful  stations  are  built,  and  the  service  is  bettered  as  fast  as  money 
and  skill  permit.  Bigger  cars  for  freight  are  bought,  then  heavier  en- 
gines, and  then  the  old  culvert  and  the  old  bridge — like  the  enormous  one 
at  Bismarck  across  the  Missouri,  still  seemingly  in  good  condition  and 
less  than  twenty-five  years  old — must  be  replaced  by  heavier  ones.  Of 
course,  the  same  story  is  told  everywhere  in  the  world  of  business  and 
commerce.  But  to  see  the  2,000  miles  of  a  great  highway  striving,  through 
all  its  length  and  in  every  item  of  its  construction  and  maintenance,  from 
spike  to  engine,  to  carry  this  year's  huge  traffic  and  at  the  same  time 
make  itself  ready  for  next  year's  traffic,  which  will  be  greater  still,  and 
at  the  same  time,  again,  practicing  at  every  point  that  most  rigid 
economy  of  material  and  men  which  modern  industry  demands — this  is 
most  interesting,  even  as  the  layman  sees  it  from  the  car  window  and 
hears  it  casually  from  those  who  are  part  of  it. 
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VII. 
THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

A  few  returned  by  way  of  Duluth  and  the  Great  Lakes.  They  found 
the  ships  of  the  Northern  Steamship  Company  swift,  beautiful  and  com- 
fortable, as  the  enticing  circulars  of  the  company  declare  them  to  be. 
The  trip  occupied  four  nights  and  three  days. 

At  all  places  where  the  steamer  touched,  Houghton,  Marquette,  Mac- 
kinac, Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  others,  a  stop  of  from  one  to  three  hours 
was  made,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  visit  points  of  interest.  These 
breaks  in  the  journey  were  very  delightful.  They  made  all  feel  less  for- 
mal and  more  ready  to  form  new  acquaintances. 

Duluth,  the  Zenith  City,  is  most  picturesque.  Its  strategic  position  at 
the  head  of  the  lakes,  its  splendid  harbor,  the  mines  and  forests  near  by 
and  the  vast  grain  fields  at  its  back,  have  made  it  a  busy  and  prosperous 
place.  One  leaves  there  at  night  and  for  two  nights  and  a  day  sails  the 
clear,  cold  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  At  noon,  the  first  day,  in  passing 
Portage  Lake  and  Portage,  the  copper  cities  Hancock  and  Houghton  make 
one  realize  the  immensity  of  our  copper  industry  and  the  vast  richness  of 
this  region.  Marquette,  reached  in  the  evening,  speaks  of  the  riches 
which  iron  ore  contains,  for  the  mines  have  turned  a  quiet  little  village 
into  a  prosperous,  enterprising  city. 

The  library  is  a  fine  building,  beautifully  located  on  high  ground  over- 
looking the  lake.    It  was  given  by  a  generous  citizen  of  the  place. 

Early  the  next  morning  comes  the  "Soo"  with  the  greatest  locks  in 
the  world,  carrying  a  commerce  of  figures  which  baffle  comprehension. 
The  passage  of  the  locks  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  sail  from  the  "Soo" 
to  Mackinac  Island  in  a  golden  summer  afternoon,  down  St.  Mary's 
river  and  round  and  among  the  islands  of  upper  Lake  Huron,  charms 
and  inspires  even  those  who  have  freshly  come  from  sailing  Alaska's 
land-locked  seas. 

The  third  day  is  spent  on  Lake  Huron,  in  the  long  channel  thro'  St. 
Clair  Flats  and  in  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie,  from  Detroit  to 
Cleveland.  On  St.  Clair  Flats  is  Little  Venice,  an  attractive  summer  re- 
sort built  on  piles.  Coming  into  Detroit  one  has  a  glimpse  of  Belle  Isle, 
the  lovely  island  which  the  city  has  converted  into  one  of  the  beautiful 
parks  of  the  world. 

At  Detroit,  at  Cleveland,  and  at  Bufifalo,  reached  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing, the  barges,  the  huge  steamers,  the  piers,  the  great  warehouses  and 
elevators  give  an  added  emphasis  to  the  thought  of  the  vastness  of  our 
country,  its  limitless  resources  and  its  swelling  commerce  which  the  pre- 
vious weeks  of  travel  had  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
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Four  days  and  nights  upon  our  inland  seas  in  beautiful  steamers, 
nearly  400  feet  long  and  equipped  with  all  the  modern  comforts  of 
travel, — this  is  a  journey  which,  say  those  who  took  it,  is  a  fit  and  joyful 
ending  of  any  transatlantic  tour. 


VIII. 
THE  JOURNEY'S  END. 

When  one  reflects  that  one  has  linked  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the 
United  States  to  Canada,  and  almost  the  Occident  to  the  Orient  in  a 
single  journey,  that  one  has  done  it  not  only  without  discomfort,  but  with 
positive  comfort  and  sometimes  luxury,  without  accident  and  without 
serious  delay,  one  has  a  renewed  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  the  globe  and 
of  its  solidity,  and  one  finds  somewhere  in  one's  mental  pantheon  a 
niche  for  the  explorer  and  for  the  colonist  who  have  made  all  these  things 
possible  for  those  who  came  after  them. 

Blessed  be  the  memory  of  Lewis  and  Clark ! 
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Calef,   Ida,  As.  L.,  Assoc,   Portland, 
Ore. 

Calhoun,  Annie  H.,  Ref.  Asst.  P.  L., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Campbell,  Prof.  P.  L.,  Pres.  Univ.  of 
Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 
a  y  Carr,  Henry  J,  Ln.   P.  L.,  Scranton, 

Pa. 
a  y  Carr,  Mrs.  Henry  J.,  Ex.  Ln.,  Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
y  Carter,  Lillian  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
y  Carver,  Leonard  D.,  Ln.  State  L.,  Au- 
gusta, Me. 

Catlin,  Rebecca,  As.  L.  Assoc,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Center,    Mrs.    Margaret,    Ln.    P.    L., 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Chace,  Edith  P.,  Supervisor  Home  Li- 
braries, Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chandler,  lone,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
d  y  Chapman,  Mrs.   Emma  A.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Chapman,  Mrs.  I.  N.,  Tr.  F.  L.,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

Cheney,   John   Vance,   Ln.    Newberry 
L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cheney,   Mrs.   John   Vance,    Chicago, 
111. 

Clarke,   Elva    E.,   Ln.   Kansas    State 
Normal  Sch.,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Clendenin,   Susan  R.,   As.   L.   Assoc, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Coffman,  H.  C,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle,  Wash. 
a  y  Comegys,    Mrs.    Rozilla    Fritz.,    520 
Madison  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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a  y  Corey,  Deloraine  Pendre,  Member  F. 
P.    L.    Commission   of    Mass.,   and 
Pres.  P.  L.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
a  y  Corey,  Mrs.  Deloraine  Pendre,   Mai- 
den, Mass. 
Countryman,    Gratia    A.,    Ln.    P.    L., 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 
a  y  Crandall,    Annabel,    Cataloger    L.    of 

Congress,   Washington,   D.   C. 
a      Cross,  Leora,  As.  L.  Assoc,  Portland, 

Ore. 
a  y  Crunden,    Frederick    M.,    Ln.    P.    L., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
a  y  Daggett,  Caroline  Mayhew,  Head  Cat- 
aloger P.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
a      Dana,  John  Cotton,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 
Davis,    Miriam   M.,    Ref.    Ln.    P.   L., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Deffenbaugh,  Mrs.  Estelle,  Ln.  P.  L., 
Spokane,  Wash, 
a      Derickson,   Maud   E.,  As.  L.  Assoc, 
Portland,  Ore. 
Dewart,    Ella,    As.    L.    Assoc,    Port- 
land, Ore. 
a      Dewey,    Melvil,    Director   New   York 
State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dexter,     Harriette     L.,     Cambridge, 
Mass. 
a  y  Dickinson,   Sarah    S.,   As.   The  John 
Crerar  L.,  Chicago,   111. 
Dinsmore,    Lucy    C,    Ln.    North    Br. 

of  P.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dodge,  Melvin  Gilbert,  Associate  Ln. 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.  L.,  Stan- 
ford University,  Cal. 
Dolph,  C.  A.,  Pres.  Board  of  Tr.  L. 
Assoc,  Portland,  Ore. 
a      Donaghy,  Grace  L.,  Ln.  Tompkins  Br. 
P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Donnelly,  Edith,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Donnelly,   Emily,   Cincinnati,   O. 
Donnelly,  June  Richardson,  Instructor 
in   Library   Science,   Simmons   Col- 
lege, Boston,  Mass. 
Doren,  Electra  Collins,  Head  Instruc- 
tor,    Western    Reserve   L.    School, 
Cleveland,  O. 
a  y  Downey,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Ln.   P.  L., 
Ottumwa,  la. 
Drinker,  Florence  L.,  Ln.  Chico  State 

Normal  Sch.,  Chico,  Cal. 
Dunn,  Jacob  C,  Pres.  P.  L.  Commis- 
sion, Indianapolis,  Ind. 
a      Eaton,  Harriet,  Ln.   Normal   Sch  L., 
Superior,  Wis. 
Eliot,  Grace,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eliot,  Henrietta  Mack,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eliot,  Dr.  T.  L.,  Vice-Pres.  Board  of 

Tr.  L.  Assoc,   Portland,  Ore. 
Eliot,  W.  G.,  Jr.,  Treas.  Oregan  State 

L.   Assoc.   Portland,   Ore. 
Ellis,  Victoria,  Ln.  P.  L..  Long  Beach, 
Cal. 


Eppens,  Anna,  As.   P.  L.,  Cincinnati, 

O. 
Eppens,  Bernadine,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Alice  G.,  Ln.   F.   P.   L., 

Decatur,  111. 
Faddis,   Zoe   E.,  As.   Sch.   of   Educa- 
tion, Chicago,  111. 
Failing,  Mary  F.,  Tr.  L.  Assoc,  Port- 
land, Ore. 
d  y  Farrar,  Ida  F.,  Chief  Cataloger  City 

L.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
a  y  Farwell,  Winifred,  Children's  Ln.  P. 
L.  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Min- 
ing Co.,  Calumet,  Mich, 
a  y  Faxon,  Frederick  Winthrop,  Manager 
L.    Dept.    The    Boston    Co.,    83-91 
Francis  St.,  Fenway  Boston,  Mass. 
a  y  Faxon,  Mrs.  Frederick  Winthrop,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Mass. 
a  y  Fearey,    Charlotte    Sophia,    Cataloger 
New  York  State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
a  y  Fernald,  Helen  A.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
a  y  Fiske,  Anna  J.,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.  of  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Cal- 
umet, Mich. 
Fix,  Arminda  L.,  Ln.  Whitman  Coll., 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Fix,  Maude,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
a      Forstall,    Gertrude,     As.     The    John 
Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Fox,   Nelly,  As.  L.  Assoc,   Portland, 
Ore. 
a      Francis,  Mary,  Hartford,  Conn, 
a      Freeman,  Marilla  W.,  Ref.  Ln.,  F.  P. 
L.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
French,  Ben  F.,  Ln.  A.  O.  U.  W.  L., 
Portland,  Ore 
a      Furness,    Margaret,     As.     The    John 
Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Galbreath,  Charles  B.,  Ln.  Ohio  State 
L.,  Columbus,  O. 
a      Ganley,  Marie,   Cataloger   P.   L.,  De- 
troit, Mich, 
d  y  Gay,   Alice   M.,   As.  Ln.   Conn.   Hist. 

Soc,  Hartford,  Conn, 
a  y  Gay,  Helen  Kilduff,  Ln.   P.  L.,  New 
London,  Conn. 
y  Gaylord,  Dema,  As.  Forbes  L.,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 
Geary,  Ellen  E.,  Portland.  Ore. 
a  y  Gibbons,   Vernette   L.,   Wells   Col- 
lege, Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Gibbs.    Laura    Russell,    As.    Radcliffe 

Coll.  L.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gill,  John,  bookseller,  Portland,  Ore. 
Gillette,   Helen,   Cat.     P.   L.,    Seattle, 

Wash. 
Gillis,  J.  L.,  Ln.   California  State  L., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Gleason,   Eleanor,   As.   Pratt   Inst   F. 
L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
y  Godard,   George   Seymour,   Ln.   State 
L.,  Hartford.  Conn. 
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Goetzmaii,    Charlotte,    As.    L.    Assoc, 
Portland,  Ore. 
d       Goss,  Edna  L.,  Cat.  Univ.  of  Cal.  L., 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
a      Gould,  H.  A.,  L.  Dept.  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Graves,    Francis    Barnum,    Ln.    F.    P. 
L.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
a  y  Green,  Elizabeth,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
a  y  Green,  Mary  S.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
a  y  Green,   Samuel   Swctt,   Ln.   F.   P.   L., 

Worcester,  Mass. 
a  y  Green,  Thomas,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Greene,  Charles  S.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  and 

Tr.  Cal.  State  L.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Chas.  S.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
d      Gunthorp,  Pauline,  Cat.  Univ.  of  Cal. 
L.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hadden,  Anne,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal. 
a       Haines,  Helen  E.,  Managing  Ed.  Li- 
brary Journal,  298  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
Hall,   Elizabeth  C,  Ln.   P.  L..   North 

Yakima,  Wash. 
Hall,  F.  C,  Tr.  North  Yakima  L.,  N. 

Yakima.  Wash. 
Hall,    Mrs.    F.     C,     North     Yakima, 
Wash, 
y  Hanson,     James     Christian     Meinich, 
Chief  Catalog  Division,  L.  of  Con- 
gress, Washineton. 
a  y  Hartwell,  Mary  A.,  Cat.  Office  Supt. 

of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
a      Hassler,   Harriot   E.,    Children's   Ln., 
L.  Assoc,  Portland,  Ore. 
Hastings,  C.  H..  Catalog  Division  L. 

of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hathaway,   Caroline    L.,    As.    P.    L., 

Spokane,  Wash.     . 
Hathaway,  Gretchen,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Ever- 
ett, Wash. 
Hawkins,  Jean,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis. 
d      Heatwole,   Mrs.    Ella  R.,   Ln.    P.   L.. 

Goshen,  Ind. 
d       Heatwole,  Louise,   Goshen,   Ind. 
a  y  Hemson,  Nellie  E.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Henry,  W.   E.,  Ln.   Indiana  State  L., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Henry,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Henschkel,  Martha,  As.  Ln.  Carnegie 
P.  L.,  Boise,  Idaho. 
a       Hill,  Frank  Pierce,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
a       Hill,  Mrs.  Frank  Pierce,  Brooklyn,  N. 

Y. 
a  y  Hill,  Marion,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
a       Hillebrand,    Helen    L.,    Ln.    Honolulu 
Land  Reading-room    Ass'n,    Hono- 
lulu, H.  I. 
Hislop,  Joanna,   Cat.   P.   L.,   Spokane, 
Wash. 


a  y  Hitchler,  Theresa,  Supt.  of  Cataloging 
P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hitt,  J.  M.,  Ln.  Washington  State  L., 

Olympia,  Wash. 
Hoagland,     Merica,     Sec'y     P.     L. 

Commission,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Hofifman,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Hoge,  Mabel,  As.  L.  Assoc,  Portland, 
Ore 
a       Hopkins,  Anderson  Hoyt  Ln.  Carnegie 

L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
a       Hopkins,  Mrs.  Anderson  Hoyt,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
a  y  Home,   Edith  Temple,   Cat.   Harvard 

Coll.  L.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
a      Hovey,  E.  C,  As.  Sec'y  A.  L.  A.,  10J/2 

Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
a  y  Howard,  L.  Elizabeth,  As.  Inst.  Min- 
ing Engineers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Howe,  Harriet  E.,  Instructor  Illinois 

Univ.  L.  Sch.,  Urbana,  111. 
Howey,  Mrs.  Laura  E.,  Ln.  Hist.  Mis- 
cellaneous Dept.  Montana  State  L., 
Helena,  Mont. 
Hughes,   Alice   M.,   Ln.   Carnegie  L., 

Pierre,   S.   D. 
Hughes,  Florence,  Cat.  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  Univ.   L.,   Cal. 
a      Humphrey,  Gertrude  Priscilla,  Ln.  P. 
L.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Huntington,  Stella.  Ln.  State  Normal 

Sch.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Isom,  Mary  Frances,  Ln.  L.,  Assoc, 

Portland.  Ore. 
Jackson,   Mrs.   Arabella   Horton,   As. 

Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Jackson,  Emilie,  Attendant  P.  L.,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Jackson,    Henrietta.    As.    Ln.    P.    L., 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
d       Johnson,   Marguerite,   Michigan    City, 
Ind. 
Johnston,   W.    Dawson,    Division    of 
Bibliography  L.  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
a  y  Jones,    Ada    Alice,    Head    Cat.    New 
York  State  L.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Elizabeth  D.,  As.  P.  L.,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 
Jones,   Gardner   Maynard,  Ln.   P.   L., 

Salem,   Mass. 
Jones,   M.     Grace,    Prof,    of    Music, 
Whitman  Coll.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash, 
d      Katz,  Louise  Waldman,  Cat.  Univ.  of 

Cal.  L..  Berkeley,  Cal. 
a  y  Keller.  Mary  L.,  Wells  Coll.,  Aurora, 

N.  Y. 
a      Kelley,  Helen  T.,  Supt.  Circulation  P. 
L..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Kelliher.  Mrs.  A.  T.,  Pres.  P.  L.,  Sa- 
lem, Ore. 
Kimball,  W.  C,  Chairman  New  Jersey 
F.   L.   Commission,  Trenton,   N.   J., 
and  Tr.  P.  L.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
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a       Koch,  Theodore  Wesley,  Ln.  Univ.  of 
Mich.  General  L.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Kuhnke,  Hugo  P.,  Invoice  Clerk  P. 
L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kumli,  Bertha,  Ref.  Ln.  California 
State  L.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Ladd,  C.  E.,  Tr.  L.  Assoc,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Ladd,  W.  M.,  Tr.  L.  Assoc,  Portland, 
Ore 

Langworthy,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Library  Com- 
mittee Neb.  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Seward,  Neb. 

Leach,  Camilla,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Ore. 

Leeson,  Mayme,  As.  Brumback  L., 
Van  Wert,  O. 

Legler,   Henry   E.,   Sec'y  Wis.   F.   L. 
Commission,  Madison,  Wis. 
a  y  Leonard,  Grace  Fisher,  As.  Ln.  Provi- 
dence Athenaeum,  Providence,  R.  L 

Lichtenstein,  Joy,  As.  Ln.  F.  P.  L., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Lilley,  Mrs.  Adelaide,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Eu- 
gene, Ore. 
d      Lindsay,  Mary  Boyden,  Ln.  F.  P.  L., 
Evanston,  111. 

Lucas,  Stella,  Ln.  Taintor  Memorial 
P.  L.,  Menominee,  Wis. 

MacConnell,  Christina,  teacher,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

McCord,  Bessie,  Ln.  F.  L.,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

McCullough,  Elizabeth,  Ln.  P.  L., 
Logansport,  Ind. 

MacDonald,  Agnes  D.,  As.  Carnegie 
F.  L.,  Duquesne,  Pa. 

MacDonald,    Katharine    I..    As.    Sec'y 
F.  L.  Commission,  Madison.  Wis. 
a  y  McDonough,  Agnes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
a  y  McDonough.    Kathleen   M.,    Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
a  y  McDonough,  M.  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MacLachlan,  Margaret,  As.  L.  Assoc, 
Portland,  Ore. 

McLoney,    Ella   M.,   Ln.    P.    L.,    Des 
Moines,  la. 
a      McMicken,     Mrs.     Herbert,     Seattle, 

Wash, 
a      McMicken,  Katharine,  As.  P.  L.,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

McRae,  Mary,  As.  L.  Assoc,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Marple,  Alice,  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Marple,  Mrs.  J.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Marsh.  Prof.  Joseph  W.,  Ln.  Pacific 
Univ.,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 

Martin,  N.  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Pasadena. 
Cal. 

Marvin,  Cornelia,  Sec'y  Oregon  F.  L. 
Commission,  Salem,  Ore. 

Mead.  Herman  Ralph,  Ref.  Ln.  Univ. 
of  Cal.  L.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Mead,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Mendenhall,  Minnie,  Ln.  P.  L..  Whit- 
tier,  Cal. 
Meydenbauer.   Mrs.    Margaret   Crane. 
Desk  Clerk  P.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash, 
a      Millard,  Jessie,  As.  L.  Assoc,   Port- 
land, Ore. 
a      Millard,  Mary  M.,  Teacher,  Portland, 
Ore. 
Mills,  A.  L.,  Tr.  L.  Assoc,  Portland, 
Ore 
d       Montross,   Elizabeth,  Asst.  The  John 

Crerar   L.,   Chicago,   111. 
d       Montross,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Chicago,  111. 
Moore,  D.  R.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Mosse,  Miss  E.  A.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Santa 

Monica,  Cal. 
Moulton,     Ella     V.,      ,As.      Harvard 

Univ.   L.,   Cambridge,  Mass. 
Nichols,  Sue  C,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Fort  At- 
kinson. Wis. 
a  y  Nolan,  Dr.   Edward  J.,  Ln.  Academy 
of    Natural    Sciences    L.,    Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Ogden,  Jessie  F.,  Chicago,  111. 
Olcott,    Frances   Jenkins,    Chief   Chil- 
dren's    Dept.     Carnegie    L.,     Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
a      Osborn,  Lyman  P.,  Ln.  Peabody  Inst, 

Peabody,  Mass. 
a       Osborn,    Mrs.    Lyman    P.,    Peabody, 

Mass. 
a  y  Palmer,  Maud  E..  Wareham,  Mass. 
Parker,    Phebe,    Ln.    Sage    L.,    West 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
a       Parmelee,  Mary  E.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Patten,  Katharine,  As.  P.  L.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 
y  Pease.  C.  Grace,  Ln.  Field  Memorial 
L..  Conviray,  Mass. 
Peckham,  Dr.  George  W.,  Ln.   P.  L.. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Peckham,    Mrs.    G.    W.,    Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
a       Penfield,  Helen,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Pinney,    Grace    E.,    Attendant    P.    L., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

a       Plummer,     Mary     Wright,     Director 

Pratt  Inst.   L.   S.,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Pomeroy.    Edith.    Pratt    Inst.    F.    L., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Porter,    Washington    T.,    Tr.    P.    L., 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Pratt,  Elizabeth,  As.  L.  Assoc,  Port- 
land, Ore. 
Prentiss,    Mabel    E.,    Ln.    P.    L.,    Po- 
mona, Cal. 
d       Preston,    Nina    K..    Ln.    Hall-Fowler 
Mem.  L..  Ionia,  Mich. 
Putnam.  Herbert.  Ln.  L.  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Putnaii.,    Mrs.    Herl)ert.    Washington, 
D.  C. 
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a  y  Rabardy,   Etta   Lebrcton.   As.   Boston 
Athenaeum,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ranck,  Samuel  H.,  Ln.  Ryerson  F.  L., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
a      Rathbone,  Josephine  Adams,  Head  In- 
structor,    Pratt     Institute    L.    Sch., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Reagh,  Mary  W.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Toledo, 

O. 
Reed,   Corinne,   As.   L.   Assoc,   Port- 
land, Ore. 
Reid,    Harriet,    Norwood,    Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Reynolds,  Mabel  M.,  Ln.  Washing- 
ton.    State  Normal  Sch.,  Cheney, 
Wash. 
Richards,  Miss  D.  Royail,  As.  Enoch 
Pratt  E.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
a       Richardson,   Dr.    Ernst   Cushing,    Ln. 
Princeton  Univ.  L.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
a       Richardson,  Mrs.  E.  C,  Princeton,  N. 

J. 

a       Richmond,     Henry     A.,     Ex-tr.     Cor. 
Delaware  and  Tupper  Sts.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 
Ripley,  L.   W.,   Ln.   F.   P.   L.,   Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
Ritchie,  G.  T.,  Catalog  Division  L.  of 

Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ritchie,  Mrs.   G.   T.,   Washington,   D. 

C. 

y  Robbins,    Mary    Esther,    Director    L. 

Dept.,  Simmons  Coll.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robbins,  Ruth,   As.    P.   L.,    Pasadena, 

Cal. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Grace  Barrett,  Sec'y 
Board  of  Tr.  F.  P.  L.,  North  Ya- 
kima, Wash. 
Robertson,  Prof.  J.  R.,  Pacific  Univ., 
Forest  Grove,  Ore. 
a      Robinson,    Rev.    L.    M.,    Ln.    Divinity 
Sch.,    5000   Woodland    Ave.,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Rockwood,    E.    Ruth,    As.    L.    Assoc, 

Portland,  Ore. 
Roden,  Carl  B.,  Supt.  Ordering  Dept. 
P.  L.,  Chicago.  111. 
a  y  Rogers,  Miss  E.  J.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
a  y  Rogers,  Mrs.  James  P.,  Wheeling,  W. 

.  Va. 
a  y  Rogers,  Miss  L.  K.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
a      Rowell,  Joseph  Cummings,  Ln.  Univ. 

of  Cal.  L..  Berkeley,  Cal. 
a       Rowell,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Russ.  Nellie  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Pasadena, 

Cal. 
Russell,  Alma,  Provincial  L.,  Victoria, 

B.  C. 
Russell,  J.  R.,  Ex-Ln.,  Butte,  Mont, 
a      Russell,  Louise,  Ln.  Carnegie  L.,  Al- 
liance, O. 
Salisbury,  Grace  E..  Ln.  State  Normal 
Sch.,   Whitewater,    Wis. 
a  y  Sanborn,     Alice    Evelyn.    Ln.     Wells 
Coll.  L.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Schafer,     Joseph,     Head    of     History 
Dept.,    Univ.     of    Oregon,     Eugene, 
Ore 
Scholefield,   E.   O.   S.,   Provincial  Ln., 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
Selden,   Elizabeth   C,   As.   Ln.   P.   L., 
Duluth,  Minn, 
y  Sewall,  Willis  Fuller,  Ln.   P.   L.,  To- 
ledo, O. 
y  Shaw,  Lawrence  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
a       Shaw,  Ruth  C,  Honolulu,  H.  I. 
d       Sibley,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Acting  Ln.  Syr- 
acuse Univ.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
a  y  Skinner,  Eliza  Jane,  Catalog  Division 
L.  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
a  y  Skinner,    Elizabeth     M.,    As.     P.    L., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
a      Smith,    Charles    Wesley,    Ln.    P.    L., 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Church,  Ln.  Agricul- 
tural Coll.  of  Utah,  Logan,  Utah. 
Smith,  Ella  Louise,  Ln.  Brumback  L., 

Van  Wert,  O. 
Smith,  Eva  G.,  Principal  P.  Sch.,  Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
Smith,   Izola   B.,   As.   Ln.   P.   L.,  Ta- 

coma.  Wash. 
Smith.    M.    W.,   Treasurer   Board   of 

Tr. ;  L.  Assoc,  Portland,  Ore. 
Smith,     Mary    Alice,     Ln.     P.  L.,  La 

Crosse   Wis. 
Smith,  W.  K.,  Tr.  L.  Assoc,  Portland, 

Ore. 
Spalding,  Miss  H.  F.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Stearns,     Lutie     E.,     Library    Visitor 
Wis.    F.    L.    Commission,    Madison. 
Wis. 
a  y  Stechert,  Mrs.  G.  E.,  New  York  City, 
a  y  Stechert,  Hans,  New  York  City. 
a       Steiner,  Bernard  Christian,  Ln.  Enoch 

Pratt  F.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
a       Stevens,  Mrs.  Alice  F.,  Catalog  Divis- 
ion L.  of  Congress,  Washington,  D. 
C. 
Stevenson,     Harriet,     Ln.      Colorado 

State  L.,  Denver,  Col. 
Stetson,    Willis    K.,    Ln.    P.    L.,    New 

Haven,  Ct. 
Storaasli,  Miss  Signe,  As.  P.  L.,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash, 
y  Stowell,   Laura,   High   Sch.   L.,   Calu- 
met, Mich. 
Sutliff,  Mary  Louisa,  Head  Cat.  Cal. 
State  L.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Swank.  Minnie,  with  John  Gill,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Sweet,  Belle,  Grangeville,  Idaho. 
Switzer,  Grace  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Belling- 
ham,  Wash. 

Taber,  Grace  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Corona, 

Cal. 
Taber,  Josephine,  Chief  of  Children's 

Dept.  P.  L.,  Seattle.  Wash. 
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Tarlton,  Mrs.   Lewis   B.,   Watertown, 

Mass. 
Taylor,  Anna  F.,  Ln.  City  L.,  Baker 

City,  Ore. 
Thayer,    Maude,  As.    Ln.    State    L., 
Springfield,  111. 
d       Tichenor,  Mrs.  Adelaide,  Director  P. 
L.,  Long  Branch,  Cal. 
y  Titcomb,  Mary  Lemest,  Ln.  Washing- 
ton County  F.  L.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Tobitt,  Edith,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Todd,  Marie,  Asst.  Cat.  P.  L.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Tolman,  Frank  Leland,  Ref.  Ln.  Univ. 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
a  y  Tolman,  Mary  M.,  Manchester,  N. 

H. 
a        Tower,  Sarah  L.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Turner,  Frances  B.,  As.  Ryerson  L., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
a       Turner,  M.  Ada,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Tyler,  Alice  S.,  Sec'y  Iowa  L.  Com- 
mission, Des  Moines,   la. 
a  y  Utley,  Henry  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Detroit, 

Mich. 
a  y  Utley,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
a  y  Van  Benschoten,  Anna  L.,  Wells  Coll., 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Walker,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Aber- 
deen, Wash, 
d      Warner,  Alice  MacDougal,  As.  Syra- 
cuse Univ.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Warner,  Mrs.  Ella  G.,  Ln.  State  Nor- 
mal Sch.,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 
a      Warren,  Irene,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Sch.  of  Education,  Chicago,  111. 
Waterman,    Minerva   H.,    Ln.    P.    L., 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Watson,   William    R.,    As.    Ln.     Cal. 
State  L.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Weed,  Alice,  Teacher,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Weed,  Ida  B.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Weller,  Eleanor  G.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J. 

Wcntworth,  Ethel,  As.  L.  Assoc, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Wheeler,   Henry  M.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Whitaker,  Alfred  E.,  Ln.  Colorado 
State  Univ.,   Boulder,  Col. 

Whitney,  Henry  M.,  Ln.  Blackstone 
Memorial  L.,  Branford,  Conn. 

Whitney,  Solon  Franklin,  Ln.  F.  P. 
L.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Whittier,  Florence  B.,  Head  Cat.  Me- 
chanics' Inst.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wilbur,  Earl  M.,  Dean  Theological 
Sch.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Wilkerson,  Elizabeth  B.,  As.  Cossitt 
L.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Willard,  Eliza  May,  Ref.  Ln.  Carne- 
gie L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
a  y  Williams,    Lizzie    Annie,    Ln.    P.    L., 
Maiden,  Mass. 

Williams,  Mary,  Brookline,  Mass. 
a      Wilson,   Jean,    Sec'y   L.   Board,   Alli- 
ance, O. 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Principal  Portland 
Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 

Wilson,  Mabel  Zoe,  Ln.  State  Normal 
Sch.,  Bellingham,  Wash, 
a  y  Wilson,   Mary   Harlow,    Cat.    P.    L., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
a  y  Winchell,  F.  Mabel,  Ln.  City  L.,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

Wyer,  James  Ingersoll,  Jr.,  Ln.  Univ. 
of  Neb.  L.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Young,  Prof.  F.  G.,  Univ.  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Ore. 


PARTYaVISITING  CALIFORNIA. 


Miss  F.  T.  Blunt,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Mary  Francis,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mrs.   E.   R.   and   Miss   Louise   Heatwold, 

Goshen,  Indiana. 
Miss  Merica  Hoagland,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hopknis,  Pittsburgh, 

Penna. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Richardson,  Princeton, 

N.  J. 
Dr.   L.   M.   Robinson,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Rowell,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Miss  Louise  Russell,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Sibley,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Miss  M.  M.  Tolman,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Miss  M.  H.  Wilson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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PARTY  RETURNING  BY  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 


Miss  M.  A.  Black,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Miss  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Carr,  Scranton,  Pa.  Miss  L. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Comegys,  Scranton,  Pa.  Mr.  W. 

Miss  C.  M.  Daggett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Miss  G. 

Miss  C.  S.  Fearey,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  J. 

Miss  H.  K.  Gay,  New  London,  Conn.  Miss  E. 

Miss  V.  L.  Gibbons,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Miss  L. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Green,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  and 

Miss  M.  S.  Green,  Worcester,  Mass.  Miss  M. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Green,  Worcester,  Mass.  Miss  F. 
Mr.  Thomas  Green,  Worcester,  Mass. 


E.  Hemson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.  Howard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
C.  Kimball,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

F.  Leonard,  Providence,  R.  L 
P.  Rogers,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
J.  Rogers,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
K.  Rogers,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Utley,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  Wilson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  Winchell,  Manchester,  N.   H. 


ITINERARY,  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION    1905. 


Outward  Bound. 
Leave  Boston,  3.32  p.  m.,  Eastern  time,  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

Monday,     June     26— Leave  New  York  City,  6.00  p.  m..  Eastern  time.  New  York  Central. 
Leave  Washington,  D.  C,  7.50  a.  m.  Eastern  time,  Penna.  R.  R. 

Tuesday,     June     27— Leave  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  7.30  a.  m.  Central  time,  Michigan  Central. 
Time  changes  at  Buffalo  from  Eastern  to  Central  time. 
Arrive  Chicago,  111.,  7.30  p.  m.  Central  time,  Michigan  Central. 
Leave  Chicago,  10.30  p.  m.  Central  time,  Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul. 

Wednesday,  June  28 — Arrive  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  11.00  a.  m.  Central  time,  Chi.,  Mil.  &  St.  P. 
Leave  St.  Paul,  1.30  p.  m.  Central  time,  So.  Pacific. 

Thursday,    June    29— En  route.  ^      „        ,,  .      . 

Time  changes  at  Portal,  N.  Dak.,  from  Cent  1  to  Mountam  time. 

Friday       June      30— Arrive  Calgary,  Alberta,  8.00  a.  m.  Mountain  time,  Canadian  Pac. 
Arrive  Banff,  Alberta,  11.30  a.  m.  Mountain  time.  Canadian  Pac. 
Stay  at  Banff  Springs  Hotel. 

Saturday       July      i— Leave  Banff,  9.00  a.  m.  Mountain  time,  Canadian  Pacific. 

Arrive  Glacier,  B.  C,  5.00  p.  m.  Pacifice  time.  Canadian  Pacific. 
Leave  Glacier,  7.00  p.  m.  Pacific  time,  Canadian  Pacific. 
Time  changes  at  Laggan,  Alberta,  from  Mountain  to  Pacific  time 


Sunday, 

Monday 


July 
July 


Tuesday,      July 


Saturday,     July 


Monday,      July      ic 


2— Arrive  Seattle,  Wash.,  5.30  p.  m.  Pacific  time.  Northern  Pacific. 
Stay  at  Hotel  Washington. 

3— Leave  Seattle,  2.00  p.  m.  Pacific  time,  Flyer,  Puget  Sound. 
Arrive  Tacoma,  Wash.,  5.00  p.  m.  Pacific  time,  Puget  Sound. 
Leave  Tacoma,  8.30  p.  m.  Pacific  time,  Northern  Pacific. 

4— Arrive  Portland,  Ore.,  5.00  a.  m.  Pacific  time.  Northern  Pacific. 
A.  L.  A.  Conference,  July  4-8. 
Stay  at  Hotel  Portland  (headquarters)  and  American  Inn. 

8— Leave  Portland,  Oregon,  8.30  a.  m.  Pacific  time. 

"Bailey-Gatzert,"   for  trip  on  Columbia  River  to  Cascade 
Locks. 
Arrive  Portland,  Ore.,  6.00  p.  m.  Pacific  time. 

-Leave  Portland,  4.30  p.  m.  Pacific  time.  Northern  Pacific. 
Arrive  Seattle,  Wash.,  11.30  p.  m..  Pacific  time.  Northern  Pacific. 
Stay  at  Hotel  Washington. 
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ALASKA    TRIP. 


Tuesday,     July      ii- 


Wednesday,  July  12- 


Thursday,    July 
Friday,       July 


-Leave  Seattle,  Wash.,  9.00  p.  m.  Pacific  time.  Pacific  Coast  SS.  Co. 
on  "City  of  Seattle,"  Captain  O'Brien.  Throughout  the  trip 
ship's  time  (Pacific)  was  observed,  although  for  a  part  of 
the  trip  the  local  time  on  shore  was  Sitka  time,  i  hour  slower. 

Arrive   Port  Townsend,    Washington. 

Leave  Port  Townsend. 

-Arrive  Vancouver,  B.  C,  10.00  a.  m. 
Leave  Vancouver,  4.00  p.  m. 

13 — No  stops. 

14 — Arrive  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  12.05  P-  ^■ 
Leave  Ketchikan,   1.15  p.  m. 
Arrive  New  Metlakahtla.  Alaska,  2.30  p.  m. 
Leave  New  Metlakahtla,  4.30  p.  m. 
Arrive  Old  Kasaan,  Alaska,  8.00  p.  m. 
Leave  Old  Kasaan,  10.00  p.  m. 

Saturday,     July     15 — Arrive  Wrangcll,  Alaska,  5.00  a.  m. 
Leave  Wrangcll,  7.15  a.  m. 
Arrive  Wrangcll  Narrows,  g.oo  a.  m. 
Arrive  Tonka,  Alaska, 

Leave  Tonka,  , 

Through  Wrangell  Narrows,  11. 15  a.  m. 
Arrive  Douglas  City,  Alaska,  7.10  p.  m. 
Leave  Douglas  City,  7.30  p.  m. 
Arrive  Juneau,  Alaska,  7.45  p.  m. 
Leave  Juneau,  9.00  p.  m. 
Arrive  Treadwell  Gold  Mine,  9.15  p.  m. 
Leave  Treadwell  Gold  Mine,  11.15  P-  "i- 

16 — Arrive  Fort  William  H.  Seward,  near  Haines,  Alaska,  7.00  a.  ni. 
Leave  Fort  William  H.  Seward,  7.00  a.  m. 
Arrive  Skagway,  Alaska.  8.00  a.  m. 
Leave  Skagway    (for  Summit  of  White   Pass),  via  White   Pass 

and  Yukon  Route,  10.30  a.  m. 
Arrive  Skagway,  2.00  p.  m. 
Leave  Skagway,  4.00  p.  m. 
Arrive  Fort  William  H.  Seward, 
Leave  Fort  William  H.  Seward, 
Arrive  Davidson  Glacier,  6.30  p.  m. 
Leave  Davidson  Glacier,  9.00  p.  m. 

17 — Arrive  Icy  Strait,  3.00  a.  m. 
Leave  Icy  Strait,  4.30  a.  m. 
Arrive  Funter  Bay,  6.00  a.  m. 
Leave  Funter  Bay,  7.00  a.  m. 
Arrive  Killisnoo,  Alaska,  11.45  a.  m. 
Leave  Killisnoo,  12.15  P-  I'll- 
Arrive  Fishing  Grounds,  12.45  P-  m- 
Leave  Fishing  Grounds,  1.30  p.  m. 
Arrive  Sitka,  Alaska,  7.00  p.  m. 

18 — -Leave  Sitka,  10.00  a.  m. 

Arrive  Petersburg,  Alaska,  12.00  night. 

ly — Leave  Petersburg,  3.25  p.  m. 

20 — Arrive  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  12.30  a.  m. 
Leave  Ketchikan,  1.30  a.  m. 

21 — No  stops. 

22 — Arrive  Seattle,  Wash.,  5.00  a.  m. 


Sunday,      July 


Monday,     July 


Tuesday,     July 

Wednesday,  July 
Thursday,    July 

Friday,       July 
Saturday,     July 
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HOMEWARD    BOUND. 

Saturday,     July     22 — Leave  Seattle,  Wash.,  4.00  p.  m.  Pacific  time.  Northern  Pacific. 
Sunday,      July      23 — En  route. 

Monday,     July     24 — Arrive  Livingston,   Mont.,   11.30  a.  m.   Mountain  time.  Northern 

Pacific. 

Time  changes  at  Trout  Creek,  Mont.,  from  Pacific  to  Mountain 

time. 

Leave  Livingston,  Mont.,  12.00  m.  Mountain  time.  Northern  Pac. 

Arrive  Gardiner,  Mont.,  2.30  p.  m.  Mountain  time.  Northern  Pac. 


YELLOW^STONE  PARK   TRIP  (in  coaches) 

Leave  Gardiner,   Mont.,  2.30  p.   m.   Mountain   time,   Yellowstone 

Park  Transfer  Co. 
Arrive  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  4.15  p.  m.  Mountain  time,  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
Stay  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel. 
Tuesday,     July     25 — Leave  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  7.45  a.  m.  Mountain  time,  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
Arrive  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  12.00  p.  m.  Mountain  time,  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
Leave  Norris  Geyser  Basin,   1.30  p.  m.   Mountain  time,  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
Arrive  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  5.45  p.  m.   Mountain  time,  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
Stay  at  Fountain  Flotel. 
Wednesday,  July  26— Leave  Lower  Geyser  Bp.sin,  7.45  ?.  m.   Mountain  lime,  Yellow- 
stone Paik  "i>ansftr  Co 
Arrive  Upper  Geyser  Ersin,  10.15  a.  m.   Mou.itdin  time,  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
Stay  at  Old  Faitnfrl  Inn.         ,,5  j   ,  ;    ''    . 
Thursday,    July    27 — Leave  Upper,  Gey;,er  Ba^iJi,  7.1^''' d.^  m.  I  Mountain  time,   Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
Arrive  "Thumb,"  Yelte\v;stcvn^'*Ljike,  11.25  a.  m.   Mountain  time, 

Yellowstone  Park.''^tai»&fe^,C*q,  ^ 
Leave   "Thumb,"   Yellbwstone  "Lalte,*  i.oo  p.   m.    Mountain   time, 

Yellowstone  Park  Transfer  Co. 
Arrive  Yellowstone  Lake,  4.15  p.  m.  Mountain  time,  Yellowstone 
Park  Transfer  Co. 
Stay  at  Yellowstone  Lake  Hotel. 
Friday,       July       28 — Leave    Yellowstone    Lake.    8.30    a.    m.    Mountain    time,    Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
Arrive  Grand   Canyon,    11.45   a-   m-   Mountain  time,   Yellowstone 
Park  Transfer  Co. 
Saturday,     July     29 —     Stay  at  Grand  Canyon  Hotel. 

Leave  Grand  Canyon,  7.00  a.  m.  Mountain  time,  Yellowstone  Park 

Transfer  Co. 
Arrive  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  9.15  a.  m.   Mountain  time,  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
Leave  Norris  Geyser  Basin,   10.15  a.  m.  Mountain  time.  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
Arrive  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  1.30  p.  m.  Mountain  time,  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
Leave  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  3.00  p.  m.  Mountain  time,  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transfer  Co. 
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Arrive  Gardiner.   Mont.,  4.00  p.  m.   Mountain  time,  Yellowstone 

Park  Transfer  Co. 
Leave  Gardiner,  Mont.,  4.15  p.  m.  Mountain  time.  Northern  Pac. 
Arrive  Livingston,  Mont.,  7.00  p.  m.  Mountain  time.  Northern  Pac. 

Leave  Livingston,  Mont.,  7.30  p.  m.  Mountain  time,  Northern  Pac. 

Sunday,      July      30 — En  route. 

Monday,     July     31 — Arrive  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  7.05  a.  m.  Central  time.  Northern  Pac. 
Time  changes  at  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  from  Mountain  to  Central. 
From  Minneapolis  to  St.  Paul  by  Interurban  trolley  cars. 
From  Minneapolis  to  St.  Paul   by   Interurban   trolley   cars 
and  by  drags. 
Leave  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  8.35  p.  m.  Central  time.  Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  P. 

Tuesday,    August    i — Arrive  Chicago,  111.,  9.00  a.  m.  Central  time.  Chic.  Mil.  &  St.  P. 
Leave  Chicago,  3.00  p.  m.  Central  time,  Michigan  Central. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  2— Arrive  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  6.45  a.  m.  Eastern  time,  Michigan  Central. 
Time  changes  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  Central  to  Eastern. 

Leave  Buffalo,  3.25  p.  m.  Eastern  time.  New  York  Central. 

Arrive  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  4.13  p.  m.  Eastern  time.  New  York 
Central. 

Leave  Niagara  Falls,  6.55  p.  m.  Eastern  time.  New  York  Central. 

Arrive  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  7.45  a.  m.  Eastern  time,  New  York  Central. 

Leave  Buffalo,  9.00  p.  m.  Eastern  time,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Arrive  New  York.  2.00  p.  m.  Eastern  time,  New  York  Central. 

Arrive  Boston,  9.03  p.  m.,  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 
Thursday,  August  3 — Arrive  Washington,  D.  C,  8.46  a.  m.  Eastern  time,  Penna.  R.  R. 
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UP  THE   HUDSON   ON  THE   NEW   YORK   CENTRAL 

Photo  lent  bv  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R. 


NIAGARA   FALLS  :    CANADLVN    SIDE. 

Photo  lent  by  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R 
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ST.  Anthony's  falls  in   1903;   showing  flouring  mills  at  Minneapolis,  wagon 

J!Riix;e.  railway  stone  arch  viaduct,  and  a  bit  of  the  fall. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

SOD    HOUSE   ON    THE    PLAINS    OF    WESTERN    CANADA. 


.^^^>*- 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


THE    THREE     SISTERS. 

Cut   lent  by  the  Canadian   Pacific  Railway. 
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THE  PAR  NORTH-JVEST. 


CANADIAN    PACIFIC   RAILWAY   COMPANY'S   BANFF    HOTEL   AND    MOUNT   RUNDLE. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


'the   G.\r     :    EXTRAXCE   TO   THE   CANADIAN    ROCKIES. 

Cut  lent  bv  tlie  Canadian   Pacific  Railway. 


BUFFALO   AT   BANFF. 

Cut  lent  by  tbe  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


THE  FAR  XORTH-WEST. 


CAXADIAX    ROCKIES:    MT.    DLKGESS  REFLECTED   IX    EMERALD   LAKE. 


e^ 


THE  FAR  XORTH-WEST. 


CANADIAN    ROCKIES  :     MT.    LEFROV,    FROM    THE    SADDLEBACK. 


lO^ 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


CANADIAN    ROCKIES;    MT.   TEMPLE  AND  A   GLIMI'SE  INTO   PARADISE  VALLEY    FROM    THE 

SADDLEBACK. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WF.ST. 


CANADIAN    ROCKIES:    MT.    BURGESS,    FROM    EMERALD    LAKE. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-IVEST. 


CATHEDRAL    MOUNTAIN,    CONTINENTAL    DIVIDE. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Canadian  PaciHc  Railway. 


o«*^'^1^s'^■ 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


SIR  DONALD,   SELKIRK   RANGE. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Canadian   Pacific  Railway. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


VIEW    FROM    THE    WASHTNGTON    HOTEL,    SEATTLE. 

Cut  lent  by  Mr.  A.   D.   Eshelman,   Seattle. 

JAMES    STREET,   SEATTLE. 

Cut  lent  by  Mr.  A.   D.  Eshelman,  Seattle. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 
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SEATTLE    WATER    FRONT. 

Cut  lent  by  Mr.  A.   D.   Esheltnan,  Seattle. 

THREE   VIEWS    OF    SEATTLE. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Seattle  Trade  Register. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


ALASKAN    TOTEM    POLE,    PIONEER    PLACE,    SEATTLE. 

Cut  lent  1)y  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

riONEEK     PLACE,     SEATTLE. 

Ctit  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  R:uhvay. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


PIONEER    PLACE,    SEATTLE. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Seattle  Trade  Register. 

SEATTLE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Seattle  Trade  Register. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-]VEST. 


A    FEW    SALMON  :    PUGET    SOUND. 

Cut  lent  by  Mr.   A.   D.  Eshelman,   Seattle. 

SNOgUALMIE    FALLS,    NEAR    SEATTLE. 

Cut  lent  by  Mr.  A.   D.   Eshelman,  Seattle. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


IN    A    WASHINGTON    FOREST. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 


RAVENNA    PARK,    SEATTLE. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Seattle  Argus. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


CEDAR    TREE,     WASHINGTON. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Seattle  Argus. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 
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KINNEAR    PARK,    SEATTLE. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 
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THE   OREGON    FIR   IN    ITS   GLORY,   NEAR   SEATTLE. 

Cut  lent  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Eshelman,  Seattle. 


FIR    TREES 

Cut   lent   by   Mr.   A.    D.    Esbelman,   Seattle. 


0^^;^^^!l<='^- 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


Mt  Rsi-.P". 


MT.    RAINIER,   FROM    TACOMA. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

MT.    RAINIER. 

From  drawing,  by  Hilda  Whitfield  Green,  Brooklyn. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-iriiST. 


MOUNT    ST.    HELENS,    FROM    PORTLAND. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

MOUNT   RAINIER,   FROM    PUGET    SOUND,    14.5.32   FEET    HICH. 

Cut  lent  hv  the  Northern   Pacific  Railway. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 
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FROM    EVERY    POKTI.ANU    DOOKVARD    ONK    SEES    DELICATE    TKAC  EKV    OK    LEAF    AND    LIMB. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
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THE  FAR  \ORTH~\VEST. 
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THE    PORTLAND,    OREGON,    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

MT.    HOOD    FROM    LOST    LAKE. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


MOUNT    HOOD  FROM    PORTLAND.       11.225   FEET    HIGH. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern   Pacific  Railway. 


THE    .SNOW-CLAD   CONE   OF    MT.    ST.    HELENS.    AS    SEEN    FROM    PORTLAND    HEKJIITS. 

Cut  lent  hv  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
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THE  FAR  NORrH-WBST. 


LKiHTHOUSE    AT    JUNCTION    OF    WILLAMETTE    AND    COLUMBIA    RIVERS. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

END  OF  BK;  fir  .SAW  LOG. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

STEAMER  BAILEY   GATZERT,   ON   THE   COLUMBIA   RIVER  AT   PORTLAND. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 


;^R^ 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


MULTNOMAH    FALLS,    ON    THE    COLUMBIA    RIVER. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 
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O^^^^pTON.  W^**- 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


THE  PORTLAND  FAIR,  LAKE  VIEW.  GRAND  STAIKWAV  AND  TERRACES 

EUROPEAN     EXHIBITS     BUILDING. 

Cut    lent    by    the    Northern    Pacific    Railway. 

THE    PORTLAND    FAIR:     EUROPEAN    EXHIBITS    BUILDING. 
THE    PORTLAND    FAIR:     WASHINGTON     STATE    BUILDING. 


IN   THE  DISTANCE  IS  THE 


j--svs's». 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


THE  PORTLAND  FAIR:  ON  THE  BRIDGE  OF  NATIONS.  ON  OPENING    DAY.    JUNE    1ST. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 


NAPTON, 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


ALASKA   TOTEMS   AT   THE   U.    S.    GOVERNMENT   EXHIBIT,    PORTLAND    FAIR.  j 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


TOTEM    POLE   AT    KETCHIKAN. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


THE    MAIN    STREET    OF    KETCHIKAN. 
SALMON     CANNERY     ON     AN     ISLAND. 


THE  FAR  NORTH -WEST. 


the  mile-long  pier  at  skagway. 
thro'  the  straits  as  night  comes  on. 


FORBES  LIBRARY, 
NORTHAMPTON.   MASS. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 
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CAPTAIN    o'bRIEN    AND    FATHER    DUNCAN. 

LITTLE     BASKET-SELLERS     AT     METLAKAHTLA. 

FORT    SEWARD. 


j-s^^rv-- 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


CREEK    CHURCH,    SITKA,    ALASKA. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

VIEW     FRO^r    FORT    SEWARD. 


THE  FAR  NORTH -IV EST. 


TOTEM     POLE    AT    SITKA. 

Photo  lent  by  Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co. 


FORBES  ^'S^^^^'   « 
HOHTHASPTON.   MASS. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


BURIAL   TOTEMS    AT  OLD   KASAAN. 

Photo  lent  by  Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


J  U NEAT. 
THE  S.   S.   CITY  OF  SEATTLE  AT   PETERSBURG. 


U^R^'^"'. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


S.    S.   CITY   OF   SEATTLE  C'AKEENEI)    FOK   REPAIRS   ON   THE   UEACH    AT    PETERSIU'RC 
S.    S.   CITY  OF  SEATTLE  AT   I'ETERSIURG. 


pORBfIS  LIBRARY 

NORTHA— OM.   MASS. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


TAKU   GLACIER.       S.    S.    SPOKANE    HALF    A    .MII.E    FROM    THE   GLACIER  S    FRONT. 

Photo  lent  by  Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co. 

DAVIDSON    GLACIER. 


jrS"'»-»«- 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


SUNSET    OVER    DAVIDSON    GLACIEK. 
DAVIDSON    GLACIER. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 
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S.    S.    SPOKANE. 

TOTEM    POLES    AT    SITKA. 

SUNSET    OVER    D.-WID.SON    (ILACIER. 


'^S'-"-* 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


THE    SNOWY    PEAK    OF   SHASTA. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

A    CORNER    OF    ALTA    PLAZA,    LOOKING    SOUTHEAST    FROM    CLAY    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 


HQRtHAMPTON.  MASS. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


ON    THE    BEACH    NEAR   THE   CLn'F    HOUSE,    WEST    SHORE   OF   SAN    FRANCISCO    I'ENINSUI-A. 

Cut  lent  l)v   tlie  Southern  Pacific  Co. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


THE   EASTERLY    SLOPE   OF    TELE(;RAPH    HILL,    SAX    FKA.\(  ISCO. 

Cut  lent  l)v  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 
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YELLOWSTONE    PARK    SIX-HORSE    STAGE   COACH. 

Cut    lent    by    the    Northern    Pacific    Railway. 

TERRACES,    MAMMOTH     HOT    SPRINGS. 

Cut    lent    by    the    Northern    Pacific    Railway. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


GOLDEN"   GATE,    YELLOWSTONE    PARK,    SHOWING   CONCRETE  VIADUCT. 

Cut    lent    by    the    Northern    Pacific    Railwa.v. 

BLACK  BEARS  AT   SUPPER,   NEAR  FOUNTAIN   HOTEL,  YELLOWSTONE   PARK. 

Cut    lent    by    the    Northern    Pacific    Railway. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


OLD  FAITHFUL  GEYSER,  UPPER  GEYSER  BASIN.  YELLOWSTONE   PARK,   PLAYS  REGULARLY 

EVERY    HOUR. 

Cut    lent    by    the    Northern    Pacific    Railway. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


GIANT    GEYSER,    Ul'I'EK    GEVSEK    BASIN,    YELLOWSTONE    PARK. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


GRAND   CANON    OF   THE    YELLOWSTONE,    FROM    GRAND   VIEW. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 


^ORTHAtVl 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


RED  KOCK,  GRAND  CANON  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE, 

Cut   lent  l)v  tlie  Canadian    Pacilu-   Railway. 


FORR'^S  LIBRARY, 
NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


THE  FAR  XORTH-JVEST. 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY   STATION.   BISMARCK,   N.   D. 

Cut   lent  hy  the   Northern    Pacific   Railway. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE   NEW    HELENA.     MINERS'  CABINS   IN   THE  GULCH.   PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 

ETC.,    ABOVE. 

Cut  lent  bv  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 


FORBES  LIBRARY. 
NORTHAMPTON.    MAPS. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 
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Cut  lent  by  the    Northern    Pacific  Railway. 

THE  BAD  LANDS   OF    MONTANA^  ON   THE   N.    P.   RAILWAY. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 


FORBES  LIBRARY. 


THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 
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Cut 


WHEAT  AND  CORN    IN    NOKTU    DAKOTA. 

lent   by  the  Northern     Pacific   Railway. 


A   CATTLE    HERD.    WELL    BUNCHED,    IN    EA.STERN    MONTANA. 

Cut  lent  by  the   Northern   Pacific   Railway. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-irEST. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST. 


Copjrigbted,  19"*J,  by  The  J.  N.  Matthewg  Co. 


BUFFALO    HARBOR. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  S.  S.   Co. 

THE    S.    S.    NORTH    WEST   APPROACHI.N'G    MACKIN.\C    ISLAND. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  S.   S.  Co. 

THE  SOO  LOCKS. 

Cut  lent  by  the  Northern  S.  S.  Co. 
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